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Foreword 



To Ihosc long engaged In close and intimate working relationships with 
parents, use of the new term "parenting" may be heralded with something 
akin to elation and perhaps even a sense of relief For, does not the word 
"parenting" give a fresh connotation? The teiin "parent education" by con- 
trast (as we have all long known it), conveyed for many something of a threat 
that only those who knew^ about it had the answers, those who didn't (par- 
ents) were in some sense inferior and h ?lpless. It implied a right way and a 
wrong way, a ready-made solution to questions involving complex human 
concerns, a special body of knowledge enabling one to engage in advice- 
giving. 

We are beginning to think about the role of parenting, of nurturing, and of 
child rearing in much broader perspectives. These include what is now hope- 
fully a trend toward programing for new sensitivities in relation to our cul- 
tural differences, and then building with these strengths. Further, we see that 
we can utilize differences within a variety of programs to meet a variety of 
human needs — a respect for qualities inherent in both youth and old age, 
and a new incentive for them to participate side-by-side with young children 
to the benefit of all. The federal government is bridging several steps at once 
by developing new parenting programs in high schools, which may arouse 
you.th's interest in caring for others while learning about them, provide 
knowledge in child growth and development, and train for parenting re- 
sponsibilities before these young people become parents. 

A philosophy supporting a personalized or individualized approach to 
total personality development has always been steadfastly maintained by the 
Association for Childhood Education International. Underlying this approach 
is yet another thread weaving a pattern for wholeness in the fabric of its 
educational pursuits — a constant awareness of the importance of perceiving 
the continuity in all growth and, as a part of the process, for developing an 
in(egrated human personality, /n this context, the reader interested in view- 
ing parenting broadly may well wish to refer to several other recent ACEl 
bulletins: Childteu and Drugs, Wien Childwi Mow, Children and T.V., and 
ChHdren*s Viciiys of Themselves. For specific reference to relations between par- 
ents and children in school settings, see also the ACEl publications N«<> Vicw^ 
of School ar?d Communihf and Pareuls, Children, Teachers: Communication, 

Changes are taking place in child rearing in our society. The knowledge, 
skill, and understanding required in parenting can no longer remain solely 
attached to any one age or particular segment of society. Benefits will surely 
accrue on a much larger scale. As the authors and titles indicate, parenting 
has a much broader scope in today's planning. Parenting help for improving 
care of infants has already begun with new training programs carried on right 
within the home. 

We can predict there will he, for the future, a broader perspective from 
which to choose an appropriate program for individual needs and concerns, 
A wider range of program selectivity will also mean greater opportunities for 
pursuing and developing one's own set of values — related to how w*e can, 
through a better understanding of parenting, grow a better human being. 
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Rrir^rii^inCr * ^^^^ buHeHn on parenting appears at a time 
^* 1^1 1 1^ • of heightened interest in early childhood de- 

1^ f^Y^f^ f^Y\i^^ t^^i ^^'^P"^^^* preparation 
V«#Vyl iV^vJI^i Cil IVrl of persons whose responsibility it 

f^t*/*V^^^C guide that process. Individuals who 

1 1 ^i/W^^^^ \york in the field of parent education have always 
Armtfi pMmc '^^'^^^^^ critical importance, and through 

/uniin V^ramS y^^^s evidence accumulating in the field of 
child development validates their belief. Today no one seriously questions 
the Importance of early childhood experiences in human personality de- 
velopment. Child rearing is coming to be valued for its essential place in 
human development, and far more conscious attention is being focused on 
the process. 

Because the Association for Childhood* Education International is con- 
cerned with "children from infancy to eariy adolescence/' it is involved in 
child rearing. Its concern about parenting stems both from a desire to help 
fathers and mothers deal more effectively with their own children, and from 
the growing realization that parenting Is a function shared by all Individuals 
and organizations of individuals concerned with the development of 
children. 

It is the latter consideration that led to the use of the term "parenting." We 
wanted to extend the responsibility for the functions of parents first, beyond 
limited gender definitions, to embrace more fully the personalities of both 
parents, and second, to the larger community which shares so substantial a 
part of the responsibility for this aspect of the socialization of children. To put 
this in another way, we chose to speak about parenting as equally the re- 
sponsibility of fathers and mothers, rather than predominantly that of 
mothers, and as a function shared, sometimes rather substantially by other 
members of the child's community. A child's biological parents may, of 
course, be responsible for a very significant portion of this process. They are 
never, on the other hand, totally responsible, and the significance of their 
impact is a function of many variables. To use an extreme illustration, a child 
whose natural parents bow out of his life in the first days, for whatever 
reason, play only a miniscule parent role. The parenting of that child is 
almost totally underiaken by others. 

We want here to distinguish between parenthood and parenting, in much 
the same way that we distinguish child bearing from child rearing. The first is 
usually fairly simple; it is the second that gives most people pause. Some 
persons thoroughly enjoy having babies, and would gladly continue having 
them, did not these babies require a lot more than just being borne. The 
demanding task of nurturing the growing person is what gradually encour- 
ages and supports the decision by couples to curb the number of their 
offspring. It is precisely this nurturing, this child rearing function, thfl we 
refer to here as parenting. But why use such a term when we already have 
"child rearing?" One important reason is that child rearing for many people is 
strongly linked to mothering; that is, they see it as something that is the 
primary responsibility of the female partner. Interestingly, this connotation 
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holds ovou in societies whore equiil opportunities for women in education 
and employment iire nnire commonpLice an.i accepted than in our own. h 
seems that males throughout the world h.ive only rarely consciously assumed 
an equal share of the responsibility for parenting. Why this is so and what wo 
might do aKiut it forms a major portion of the subsequent discussion. 

Builders and Maintainers 

iSumerous writers have used a variety of expressions to describe two fun- 
damental tendencies in humans: the will to power and control, and the will to 
community and service, The drive to achieve his fullest intellectual, political, 
and economic potential, to grow and expand, to dominate increasingly him- 
self and others is contrasted with the tendency to contain growth and expan- 
sion, to preser\'e and protect energy and resources and ultimately human life. 

Unfortunately, in the upbringing of many of us one of these drives was 
oniphasizod much more (hah the other. There are people who are great 
developers, who can build a business, expand a program, exploit potential- 
ity, and whose success as administrators is undeniable so long as their 
expansion-bent behavior is allowed to proceed unchecked. Suggest that an 
optimal limit has been attained and that they should devote themselves to 
sustaining and preserving their organization, and they recoil in dismay. To 
tend and to nurture, to be concerned about quality rather than quantity is 
difficult if not impossible for them. For this task they are often simply incom- 
petent; they were not prepared for it; its goals and values are largely foreign 
to them. 

A further unfortunate aspect of this circumstance is that our upbringing 
caused us to see one of these drives as more appropriate to males, the other to 
females. Many people still subscribe to the notion that aggressive, dominat- 
ing and even exploitative behavior is "masculine" while gentleness, warmth, 
and concern for others are feminine. Many individuals believe that a basic 
difference exists in the way males and females think — that men are logical 
rational, and deductive, while women are intuitive, impulsive, and emo- 
tional. At times those who espouse this view garner evidence for it from 
reports of research on intellectual development in which performance differ- 
ences on certain kinds of intelligence-test items or specific factors in such 
scales are demonstrated. Our point here is not to refute these findings, but 
rather to point up their unfortunate implications. The most common errone- 
ous assumption is that these differences lUe genetic, th^t a fundamental 
difference exists in the way the minds of males and females work. Once such 
an assumption is accepted, the self-fulfilling prophecy process is set in mo- 
tion, and the research findings are entirely predictable. 

We find this unfortunate not only because expectations and aspirations for 
girls have virtually closed certain avenues for thent, and relegated them to 
secondary status, but also because it has denied to men also the opportunity 
to develop their fullest potentialities. 1 firmly behove that we will not have 
real women's liberation^mtil we have liberated men. We men too are locked 
into role expectancies that do not permit us the freedom of self-expression, 
and the tragedy of this is that it directly influences our child rearing practices 
and is therefore perpetuated from generation to generation. Let's lake a little 
closer look at how this happens. 



Because men have enjoyed higher status lhan women, the functions per- 
formed by males are valued more highly and result in enhanced feelings of 
personal worth. The Iovv-s»atus occupation (no pay) of full-time wife and 
mother spawns an attltutie that child rearing is an equally low-level unde- 
manding work that just about anyone can do. Many girls were brought up to 
believe that if they didn't "make it" in the outside world they could always bo 
mothers. Now, to be sure, many women have done a superb job of rearing 
their children and have derived deep satisfaction from it. This important task 
and the love of their partners have been their principal sources of self- 
esteem, and we want to respect that. Obviously, it is not our intention here to 
devalue child rearing. On the contrary, by removing it from the list of exces- 
sively female tasks we wish to increr^^e Us value and importance. 

We honor motherhood with such ostentation in our society precisely be- 
cause .hild rearing is considered a low status occupation, and we can main- 
tain maternal self-esteem and assuage our guilt by paying verbal and material 
tribute on such occasions as Mother's Day and in expression of appropriate 
sentiment at other times. Yet our real attitudes have a way of slipping to the 
surface occasionally. Not too long ago 1 heard a professor in a college of 
education remark to a student, "If you're only going to work in a day care 
center, that is, if you're only going to care for little children, you won't need 
the professional preparation of a teacher/' Even women reveal their attitude 
when they sometimes answer the question of what it is they do, with "Oh, 
nothing. I'm just a housewife and mother/' 

As women in increasing numbers enter the work force outside the home, 
one would expect that things would change, As men acknowledge women's 
competence and right to share work functions that were formerly the exclu- 
sive domain of males, shouldn't they share the responsibility for those duties 
that were formerly exclusively female? In some areas it seems easier for men 
to shoulder these tasks than in others, Many males — especially young men 
— whose partners work full time see cleaning, cooking, and laundering as 
something they must and can legitim ^I y share. But child rearing is a some- 
what different matter. SD 

Why, for example does one so ofteiV^jjar that providing responitible, ade- 
quate care for children is a special problem for working mothers? Why is it not 
a problem shared equally by working ;>flrt7r^s? it seems that many men are not 
so conscious of their child-rearing obligations and responsibilities as women 
are, and at times take pAins to deny them. We accord women, not men, the 
tribute of having held families together. Why, have men also been playing 
games? Have men consistently deferred to women's influence in the home, 
child rearing, family life? Have they given credit to wives and mothers for 
their children's successful upbringing because it was the expected response? I 
am sure that on many occasions fathers have known that their influence and 
guidance have been the major determinant of certain outcomes in their chil- 
dren, but when this was noticed and commented upon by others, they 
played the game and attributed them to the influence of the mother. What a 
pity that neither men nor women have been free to indulge in behavior for 
which they were well suited, that they enjoyed and that should have pro- 
vided them with genuine feelings of personal worth and pride! 

Our purpose here is to suggest that quality parenting is the most important 
O jfronting our society today. It is so important that we must do all we 
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4 can to insure it for every child. The big question, of course, is how! Perhaps 
this publication will serve as a partial anssver. Let us proceed to examine 
some elements of that answer. 

Human Development: Top Priority 
« 

In the first place, we have devoted much space to an attempt to clarify Uie 
concept of parenting because we believe that it must be respected as an 
absolutely criticvil undertaking in which the entire community has an Impor- 
tant stake and that many individuals in that community must share. It is a 
task that must be assumed by people who know what a child-rearer today 
faces and who have the confidence that understanding what one can do 
about it brings. If mothers, child care workers, teachers, nursemaids, nannies 
and others who rear children continue to be afforded low status in society, we 
are in deep trouble. 

In Counterbudget^ the National Urban Coalition attempts to change this 
status and gives first priority to human development. Our human resources 
today are in even greater jeopardy than many of our natural resources. As we 
come gradually to value child rearing more we will increasingly pay attention 
to what it is all about, and guarantee the best efforts of the best qualified for 
the task. 

A place to begin to change (he status of human development is in the 
schools. It is rather sad to note that even in an institution designed to nurture 
and edify human beings, the learner and the process of learning are less 
valued than subject matter, schedules, and learning materials. Our biases 
against human development emerge in many ways. Teacher education re- 
mains preponderantly concerned with subject-matter methods, classroom 
organization and management, and learning materials. Teachers pride them- 
selves more in being a subject-matter expert (therefore college teachers enjoy 
higher status than high school teachers, and they in turn have higher status 
than elementary school teachers) than in being a person who facilitates learn- 
ing and individual development. To add to that there is a subject-matter 
pecking order. The "hard sciences" rank above the humanities, and the social 
sciences are beneath them both. The less something has to do with human 
development and behavior the higher it ranks in academia. Courses having to 
do with family life, community problems, sexuality, child development, and 
child rearing are often frowned upon by curriculum review committees and 
labeled derisively as "practical" — the nltitxxate put-down! 

Unfortunately even in the elementary school where a case might be made 
for greater concern with the child and his development, we still have ample 
evidence that schools are run for the convenience of the adults who work in 
them rather than the children they are supposed to serve. Schedules are often 
made for the teachers' convenience. Programs that would be beneficial to 
children are neglected, cancelled, or rejected because staff members might be 
overburdened or forced to change their schedules. 

Yet in spite of these pervasive negative attitudes, progress is being made. 
Communities are coming to recognize that if, for good reason, we insist on 
driver education in high school before a person obtains a driver's license, we 
might wisely provide, and perhaps with even greater wisdom require, educa- 

O » Benson and VVolman, eds. CounUrbudgei. New York: Praeger, 1971. 



tion for marriage and family life Including study of child development and 
child rearing. As a consequence, something quite new is occurring in high 
schools around the cofmtry. It isn't an activity thai is given high priority, nor 
does it enjoy high status with many of the skeptical faculty members, but it is 
nevertheless there, and many students are finding it fascinating and very 
worthwhile. Courses are being offered in learning about and working with 
children. In some cases groups of three- and four^year-olds are being cared 
for in centers within the school by students enrolled in the classes under the 
supervision of a staff person trained in early childhood and human develop- 
ment. These young people are learning about parenting before, but for many 
of them not too long before, they become parents themselves. 

In 1972, the Education Development Center introduced a "program de- 
signed to give adolescents new and responsible roles working with young 
children, the skills to perform these roles, and preparation for adult respon- 
sibilities involving the care and welfare of the young. A pilot program is 
under way in selected high schools supported by the Office of Child De- 
velopment and the National Institute of Mental Health. This experiment and 
similar programs now being mounted or already in operation augur well for 
the future of human development in the schools. They raise, however, the 
next fundamental question. If we alter our priorities and give much more 
prominence to the study of human development and its application in parent- 
ing, what is there that we can teach to persons who now or in th<? future will 
be guiding the development of children and adolescents? 

Parenting in a Changing World 

Considerable agreement exists that parenting in today's woHd is quite a 
different task from what it was a generation or two ago. In our experience one 
of the ways one can help parents most is to point out these differences so that 
they realize more fully what they really face, So many people who deal with 
children today are troubled by discrepancies Ihey sense between the 
thoughts, values, and behavior of contemporary youngsters and their own 
when they were children. They recognize that in many respects children are 
treated differently from the way they were years ago. This difference is con- 
fusing, .;nd although people don't necessarily believe such change is bad, 
they are uncertain just what tc believe. Lacking the reassurance and self- 
confidence that a stable, more predictable worid provided for their parents, 
today's child rearers frequently operate at c disadvantage, their efficiency and 
effectiveness reduced by the gnawing, vague fear ambiguity can generate. 

It is important to recognize, of course, that although we live amidst change, 
we are not the first generation that has had to cope with change, and also that 
not everything is changing. Working wives and mothers, for example, are not 
new; only their place of employment is now further removed from their 
dwelling. Farm wives and mothers worked in fields and barns many hours 
every day, and their children fended for themselves, looked after by assorted 
siblings and other relatives, or any combination of the two. In the city family 
that owned a small business and lived upstairs over the shop, the wife and 
mother spent a substantial portion of her day helping with the business, and 
her children usually learned to negotiate stairs quite eariy in life. Parents 

O }S Childhood. Cambridge, Mass.: Education Development Center, 1972. 
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employed at occupations other than parenting is not new, but what is differ- 
ent is that they no longer work where their children can see them. Work is 
becoming more invisible to children; with some exceptions, of course, adult 
employment is concealed from children. That this referent should affect their 
values is understandable, and yet young people's changing attitudes toward 
work are often a point of contention between them and their parents' genera- 
tion. 

There is nothing especially novel about change, per se. Earlier generations 
have coped with it, too. But the pace of change has accelerated. Many chil- 
dren in junior high and high school are aware that they will probably change 
occupations several times in the course of their work life, because their jobs 
will become obsolete as a result of unabating technological progress. This fact 
contributes to youth's reticence to decide definitely what they want to do in 
life, what area they want to specialize in, and what commitments they want 
to make to other persons. 

Perhaps where changing attitudes most sharply divide some parents and 
young people is in the reordering of priorities, of values and life goals. Earlier 
in our discussion wo described two basic drives or tendencies in humans — 
the will to power and the will to community. The pursuit of the latter, some 
suggest, requires self-denial, the abandoning of personal fulfillment that 
comes only with the exercise of the will to power. However, that the drive to 
preserve, to protect, and nurture means giving up the desire for personal 
fulfillment appears a mistaken male-chauvinist notion that puts down these 
pursuits, and with their devaluation puts down the person who performs 
them. 

Learning To Live with Less 

Many young people today seriously question our traditional acquisitive 
values and sincerely wish to live a simpler life. At the 1972 ACEI convention 
in Denver, keynoter Chester Pierce challenged the assembly to help children 
learn to live with less! His words sound strange indeed to persons who grew 
up in a society where one's worth was frequently measured in material pos- 
sessions. Many of us had deeply ingrained in us the idea that we should try 
to provide a better life for our children than we had had; and unfortunately, 
this idea usually means working to provide them with greater material wealth 
and financial security. But the admonition would not sound so strange to 
many young people who are bravely struggling to build their lives around a 
different set of values, to reorder Ihp priorities in their world so that the work 
of caring for and nurturing human beings and our world is valued much 
more highly than in the past. 

Parenting today faces the challenge to produce people who are more con- 
cerned with cooperation than competition, more willing to care for those they 
love than for the thii\gs they own, more deeply responsible for the well being 
of their fellow human beings, and in all this to find genuine personal satisfac- 
tion and fulfillment. That is a large order, and we owe it to parents to give 
them as much help as we can with the process. 

To Parent Less and Be More 

What is there to say about parenting that has not already been said? Is it yet 
another how-to-do-it book that's needed? I think not! We have plenty of 



good books for parents who want to read about ways to bccon>e more effec- 
tive. We believe these books can be helpful because it is important that those 
who parent have certain basic interpersonal skills. Communication, a theme 
nxost of these books treat prominently^ is a most essential skill and one we 
can all profit from improving. Understanding the course of child growth and 
development, and as a result being better able to predict behavior, is another 
important qualification for parenting. We could go on to list more, but hope- 
fully, our point is clear: certain capacities are required of those who would 
work effectively with children. 

To stress the other side of the coin, the broad outlines of child rearing must 
leave room for a wide variety of individual styles, methods, techniques, and 
choices. Child rearing practices represent varied expressions of parent per- 
sonality and character. Those who parent are, after all, unique persons, and 
we who would help them must begin with a genuine respect for their indi- 
viduality and endeavor always to nurture and enhance it. This point is cru- 
cial. To be an effective parent one must first of all be an effective person. 
Angry, confused, frustrated, disillusioned adults do not good parents make! 

We help people do a better job of parenting by reminding them that parent- 
ing is only a part-time job. Certainly parenting is not their sole role twenty- 
four hours a day. People who want to care for others must first of all care 
about themselves. The importance of self-respect or self-esteem simply can- 
not be exaggerated in this regard. 

Said still another way, we suggest that each adult who wishes to parent has 
at least two other roles to perfomt, and that how the person performs them 
has a direct bearing on his parenting behavior. The first of these roles is his 
life as a unique individual. How does he view himself or define himself? 
What is his self-concept? The qualities and facets of individual personality are 
the critical components here, and their nurture is an important obligation of 
each of us. At the level of the individual we must make certain decisions that 
. affect profoundly what will occur in the other two roles, 

the second role is that of friend to another adult peer. Humans are rela- 
tional beings and require intimate friendship for ultimate fulfillment. Being a 



frienvi to someone ^:<n\ Kike a nunitvr of forms, nvirriage being the one in 
which it is moi;t commonly cast, and hopefully worked through. The impor- 
tant thing here is to recogni/e the relationship of the first role to this one. 
Well-piit-together peri^ons niiike the best partners. To love oneself is a pre- 
requisite to being someone else's lover, and the quality of any couple rela- 
tionship in large measure is a function of the self-esteen^ of each partner. 

These two roles contribute to the third role, that of parenting. First of all, 
the individual and his partner must decide on parenthood and parenting. At 
no point is self-knowledge more critical than here. The options are many. A 
couple may choose not to have children of their own and to avoid the parent- 
ing role as much as possible while living in a society in which our behavior is 
K^und to have some influence on the lives of others whether we like it or not, 
This need not be viewed as a selfish choice; it could indeed be a most gener- 
ous one. In today's world especially, we need not all produce offspring, and 
parenting should be as much as possible performed by Individuals who are 
fond of that role and well equipped to play it, A second option is to forego 
having children of their own, but definitely to tend and cdre for other chiN 
dren. They may choose to adopt, they n>ay become foster parents, they may 
choose to work in one of the variety of settir^gs where children and youth are 
nurtured, or any combination of these. As yet other options they may choose 
parenthood but not parenting, or they may choose both. All these choices 
demand self*understanding, and will often reveal the degree of respect for 
self and others that the individuals who make them have. 

Separating the concepts of parenthood from parenting opens many options 
and invites responsible choice. The future may see more frequent decisions to 
provide children with optimal parenting, utilizing a combination of parenting 
persons, fncluded may be the child's father and mother, j^s well as a variety of 
parent surrogates. Some may be siblings or other relatives, and some may be 
individuals who choose to work as parent substitutes on an individual basis 
in the child's home or with groups of children in a child care center. Some of 
the alternatives available are discussed at greater length elsewhere In this 
publication. 

In conclusion, what is most essential is the realization that parenting is a 
function so vital to the survival of our society that we cannot leave it to 
chance. The kind of parenting a child receives is the responsibility of the 
entire community, and our objective must be to make all those who wish to 
commit themselves to the task optimally effective. As a society that claims to 
be genuinely concerned about children, we need to provide a variety of 
acceptable alternative forms of child care so that parents truly have freedom 
to choose or be helped to choose what in their situation seems the best 
combination of parenting arrangements. And, finally, we must work to as- 
sure within our communities a change of attitude about acceptable means of 
discharging one's responsibility as a parent. We must dispel some of the 
myths about motherhood and the home that have been given such credibility 
over the years, myths that have often resulted in persons being sentenced to 
one another for eighteen to twenty-one years and more. In some cases being 
freed from each other a large part of that time would have been better for all 
concerned. Only as positive attitudes increasingly surround the idea that 
parenting be done by those who can best bring it off, wmII parents truly have 
freedom of choice. 



^ V^Y\i*\V\CT ^^^^ '^^^ '^^^^ y^^^^' ' ^^^^ 

. Cil V^l till potlunily lo study child developmeni cen- 

'y^f^Y^^^f^Vi ^^^^^^ policies in Israel, Denmark, 

CI DlJCi^li Sweden, Norway and ihe 

/^i^i^^ftA United Stales; lo Interview feminist (and 
^I^Qlll t^rrifir feminist) women {torn these and 

^1 . . # many other nations about Ihe status, 

^P|f l^l^C needs and concerns of mothers in their countries; 
y I ■ I survey documents concerning child care and 

riinelc^ Roby the status of mothers in numerous nations.* through* 
out high income, highly Industrialized nations, 1 have found that people ate 
working to create sufficient child development services because ihey view 
these services as prerequisites for the establishment of equality between the 
sexes and, in turn, healthier lives for children. In the United Stales, the 
National Organization for^>Vomen has staledi 

Ab<is!c cause of the second-ckss status of umten in America and the uvrld , . . 
has been the notion that woman's anaiomy is her destiny . . . that because xcomen 
bear children, it is fyriniarily their res^msibility to care for them , . . Women will 
never have full opportunities to participate in our economic, political and cultural 
life so long as they bear this responsibility almost entirely alone and isolated from 
the larger world, A child socialized by one ivhose human roles is limited essentially 
to motherhood may be proportionately deprived of varied learning experiences. In a 
circular fashion, the development of children hasbceu intimately influenced by the 
development of uvmey\, ^ 

In the first part of this article I will describe several nations' child develop- 
ment policies and programs, and examine the impact of public child care 
servicesf upon the status and conditions of living of women and children in 
these nations. In the second part, \ will suggest that in high inconie, highly 
industrialized nations good child development programs provide service in- 
sufficient to meet the needs of employed mothers and to enable alt mothers of 
young children to participate equally in political, economic, and social life. In 
order that fathers may assume larger parenting and domestic roles, employ* 
menl and other social policies need (o be reshaped. Finally, the article will 
recommend the adoption of policies to enable and encourage fathers to as- 
sume a larger share of their families' domestic and parenting responsibilities. 
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t In this article, "child care" will refer to all forms of group care for healthy infants and 
preschool children who live with their parent(s) for part of each day; and includes all 
forms of child center care (creches, infant day care centers, nurseries, kindergartens; 
day care centers, and child development centers) as well as "fanrtily day care'' and care 
of children in their own homes when it is an aspect of social policy, for example when 
"in4iome'' care Is partially or fully financed and/or supervised a governmental or 
'y organization's program. 



Child Dcvelopmcnl Policies and Programs! What Are Olhei Nations Doing? 

Although the United SUMcs fiinks ,is the wealthiest tyMhn of the world, 
other nations have forged far beyond it in the provision of early childhood 
and maternal services. While about one-half of cur states offer kindergarten 
to all their children, Israel, whose gross national pro^luct per capita is about 
one-third of that of the U.S., provides kindergarten for all its flve-year-olds, 
child care for half of its three- and four-year*oIds, and con^prehensive health 
care through neighborhood mother and child clinics for over nine-tenths of 
its infants and their mothers.^ The Swedish governmenl similarly provides a 
wide range of services <p all its youngsters and plans to provide child de- 
velopment centers for 85 percent of its preschoolers, or for all preschoolers 
whose parents wish them to have a nursery experience, by 1975,^ 

Fn addition to extensive social and health services for children and parents, 
Hungary supplies nurstties for half of its three-to-six-year-olds and creches 
for others. It also grants gainfully employed Hungarian mothers a maternity 
leave of five to six months with full wage. After the mother returns to work, 
she has reduced tvorking hours until the end of the breast-feeding period. 
Mothers who do not wish to return to work at the end of six months ^ 
generally blue collar rather than professional women — receive a child care 
grant, amounting to about 35 percent of the average monthly female salary, 
jntil the child is three years old. The use of the grant does not break the 
work-relation of the woman: she has the right to return whenever she wishes 
during the first three years of her child's life, and the employer must reserve 
her former work-place for her as well as preserve her seniority/ 

Equally significant for Americans concerned with infants and preschoolers 
are other nations' program and policy innovations. Scandinavian and Israeli 
children's centers are homey places. Curtains hang at the windows and 
framed pictures are on the walls. The ''day homes" or kindergartens gener- 
ally have three or four rooms which are one- to two-thirds the size of the 
typical large single American kindergarten room. Children who wish to get 
away temporarily from the bustling, noisy play activity of one room may go 
to another room with a carpet, a low couch, pilfows, and stuffed animals. 
There they may look at picture booV work with puzzles, or simply enjoy 
quiet thoughts and privacy. 

In one Israeli kibbutz where I stayed, all kindergartens have four-, five-, 
and six-year-olds. During one hour in the morning and one hour in the 
afternoon, first grade lessons are given by one of the kindergarten teachers to 
those children who are six years old. This system allows children to avoid 
having both to begin formal learning and cease playing in the kindergarten 
surroundings at the same time. It also allows four- and five-year-olds to see 
the six-year-old lesson room and to work in it freely during hours when 
lessons are not being given. 

Throughout Israel and in many Scandinavian areas, most children's cen- 
ters are housed in separate buildings or "children's houses." In some urban 

* About 70 percent o( all eligible women or 10 percent of the whole female labor force 
use the grant, and nearly 1 percent of the whole Hungarian state budget Is spent on the 
scheme. The grant is used much more by blue collar than while collar women, by less 
educated women more than bv highly educated women: only 30 percent of college 
educated mothers as compared with 74 percent of primary school educated mothers 
used the grant.* 



Scandinavian areas, the children's centers are housed on the first floor of 
apartment buildings. « In either case, one room usually opens out on to an 
enclosed play yard and garden. Children go in and out at will. Outdoors they 
n\ay care for pets, swing, garden, build with blocks, or play in the sand box. 
Inside, each child has one or two drawers of his or her ow n in which to keep 
paintings and other art work as well as personal toys and other items. When 
naptime comes, teaching assistants bring out cots. Each child's cot is set up in 
the san^e spot day after day to give a sense of stability lo the one-and-one- 
half hour nap tin^e* ... 

Descriptions of the children's activities and menus for their meals are 
posted in the foyer of the "day homes" so that parents may know on a 
day-to-day basis what their children are doing and eating. Parents are also 
encouraged to discuss the kindergartens' activities with their children and to 
discuss problems their children may be having with the teachers. Because of 
difficulties involved Jn having parents transport their children with them to 
work, the children's centers of most nations are located primarily in the 
neighborhood of the children's homes rather than near their parents' work 
places. 

As an American visitor to Israel and to the Sc^tndinavian nations, 1 was 
struck by the seriousness with which my hosts explained that child care 
center policies should be considered only in the context of a amiprehensive 
social policy for the promotion of children's well-being and development and 
the well-being of their parents. These nations' efforts to provide overall 
children's services seem to me to stand in marked contrast to our own Ameri- 
can practice of attempting to assist low-income children separately from other 
children and then providing them with only one isolated service after another 
rather than a comprehensive program of services. Children need not one 
Isolated program or service but an environment that includes stable, ade- 
quate family income; decent housing; nutrition; health care, including pre- 
natal care for mothers; education; atid supportive parental services. 

The all-inclusive children's services of Sweden, Israel, Hungary, and other 
nations have been built upon the lx?lief that all human beings including 
children have the right to a decent level of well-being as well as the belief that 
the nation must concern itself with the welfare of its children today because 
they will be its citizens tomorrow. 

Other nations, while forging far beyond the United Staffs in providing 
many children's services, also share many of the child care problems cur- 
rently confronting the U.S. Most nations are concerned with the scarcity of 
men in the child care profession. The dominance of women in the profession 
leads young children to view occupational options for themselves in narrow, 
sex-typed terms; to believe that male concern for children is inappropriate; 
and lo know well too few men. All nations except the Soviet Union also have 
an urgent need for additional child development centers. Many nations have 
taken steps, however, to make planning of child development centers an 
integral element of community and national planning in order to make suffi- 
cient serwes available to parents as rapidly as possible. 

The Impact of Institutionalized Child Care on Mothers and Children 

What effect has the development of child care centers had on the.occupa- 
O Jolilical and social status and well-being of mothers? And what effcKl 
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on Ihoir childn^n? Lot us look first to Sweden where women Save «iccess to 
fine child development services. No Swedish politician from ar.y party would 
omit the establishment of more child care services from his or her platform, 
and women themselves claim that sex discrimination simply does not e\ist In 
the work place or In educational institutions as it dt>es in the United Stales. 
Nonetheless, when one surveys the distribution of Sweden's top political, 
educational, medical, and financial positions, one finds women greatly 
under-represented. Why is this? Most Swedish women with whom I spoke 
had a ready answer. Although Swedish girls and women are encouraged to 
work hard, to be responsible citizens, and to build careers for themselves, 
traditional female domestic responsibilities are still a m.'>|or obstacle to 
w^omen's advancement Into the highest professional and governmental 
ranks. One mother of three, the wife of a Swedish politician, stated seriously, 
"Even the men who write and talk the most about sexual equality and feel 
that they are doing much to promote it, have wives at home who assume the 
major responsibility for the development and care of the children and the 
running of the household." 

A female physician observed that although in Sweden women were neither 
barred from medical schools by sexual quotas nor discriminated against as 
students or as doctors in hospitals, Swedish women seldom become leading 
doctors or hospital administrators because most assume for several years the 
major familial responsibilities for the rearing of their children.* 

Educational and occupational opportunities and child care are about the 
same in Finland as in Sweden. There a government official with two small 
children noted that, "Until the time when men not only carry out what their 
wives ask them to do at home but are also able themselves to share in think- 
ing of what needs doing — what needs to be bought at the supermarket; what 
needs to be packed for the children for the family's vacation; what time the 
child needs to be diapered, put to bed and fed — there will be no sexual 
equality either in the home or the work place/' 

In May, 1970 at an international socialist symposium on ''The Role of 
Women in Society," women from several Eastern European nations showed 
that they too are discontented* The Czech representative was sharply polemi- 
cal. "In Czechoslovakia there is still a definite difference between the equality 
that is stipulated in the Constitution and actual day-to-day equality/' she 
said, comparing the places held by men and women in socialist society. 
Czechoslovak women already have the right to work; now they are struggling 
(o\ the right to free time and are grappling with the problem of how to cope 
with a job, housework, and the rearing of children. She noted further that 
despite the fact that Czech women work overtime on the job less than men 
do, the actual work load for Czech women is 25 percent greater than it is for 
men because of the four to six hours per day spent on housework that has 
come to be called w^omen's "second shift/'' 

Americans might well pay heed to this Czechoslovakian statement since 
increasing proportions of American mothers, often out of necessity, are join- 
ing the labor force. In March, 1972, 27 percent of all U.S. wives vyith hus- 
bands present and children under three years were employed, 36 percent of 
those with children aged three to five were employed, and 50 percent of those 
with children aged six to seventeen were employed. These percentages were 
up from 15, 25 and 39 percent respectively In March, I960.* 



Recently detailed time budget sludies ha^*e been conducted in eighteen 
nations. These studies allow a cross-national comparison of questions raised 
by the Czechoslovakian woman. How do employed fathers and mothers 
spend their time? What effect does mothers' working have on the amount of 
lime they spend with their children and in child care? How much time do 
fathers in various nations spend with and caring for their children? How 
much time do employed fathers and employed mothers spend on leisure time 
activities such as study? 

The tables here show the average lime per day that employed women and 
men with children spend on the average on nine major activities during a 

Time (in average minutes per day per person) Spent by Employed Mothers 
and Fathers on Typical Activities in Twelve Nations:* 
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* The additional minutes which employed mothers as compared with employed fathers 
spent on these forms of work on workdays were 6 minutes in Belgium, 53 in Bulgaria, 
78 in Czechoslovakia, 3 in France, 6 in East Germany, 73 in Hungary, 27 in Peru, 77 in 
Poland, 58 in the USA, 113 in the USSR, and 159 in Yugoslavia. In West Germany 
employed fathers spent 19 minutes more than employed mothers on these activities. 



work day and during a day off in twelve naUons. Unfortunately the survey 
dafa from which the tables were compiled do not allow us to contrast the 
"time budgets" of employed fathers whose wives are employed with the 
"time budgets" of employed fathers whose wives are not employed. 
Nonetheless, the data do reveal a number of interesting patterns. 

Looking solely at the time parents devote to child care/ we find that in the 
Soviet families In which both parents are employed, parents spend consider* 
ably more time with their children than they do in the United States (85 
minutes as compared with 62 minutes on an average work day). This differ- 
ence appears not because American working mothers devote less time to 
their children — actually they spend more time with them than do Soviet 
women but because Soviet fathers spend considerably more time interact- 
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' -i^nna care inciuaea care lo oawes, care lo oiaer cr^uaren, supervision or homework 
exercises and lessons, reading of tales or other non-school books to children, conversa- 
tions with children, (ndoor games and n^anual instrucUon, outdoor games and walks, 
medical care (visiting the childrens' doctor or dentist, or other activities related to the 
health of children), travel to accompany children including waiting for means of trans- 
V ind other child-related activities.* 
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16 ^^'^^1^ *heJi' children ihm do American men (41 minutes iis compared with 
12 minutes on jn average work day). 

In all twelve nations surveyed, employed mothers spend more time than 
employed fathers with their children (3 more minutes on workdays and 49 
more minutes on days off in the USSR and 38 more minutes on workdays and 
11 more minutes on days off in the USA), Housewives, as might be expected, 
spend more lime than either employed nunhers or fathers on child care. 

Before we hasten to suggest that fathers might spend more time Interacting 
with their children, let us examine how fathers spend th^ir time. Is (heir day 
consumed almost totally by work and work related activities? If it is, they can 
hardly be asked to spend more time with their children until their work- 
related activities are lightened. Look ng again at the table, we see that on 
workdays employed fathers on Ihe average spend 614 minutes and employed 
mothers 672 minutes on work, housework, and other household obligations 
in the U.S.A.* Similarly, in every other nation except West Germany (where 
women can most easily obtain part-time jobs and therefore spend less time 
on work) employed mothers spend more lime than employed fathers on 
wwk, housework, and other household obligations/ 

Summing time spent on child care, on the job, on housework, and on other 
household obligations, we find that everywhere employed mothers have a 
very^ long workday. Their average daily working time ranged from 10 hours 
and 48 minutes in Belgium to 12 hours and 2 minutes in ' he U.S. and 12 hours 
and 23 minutes in the USSR to 13 hours and 24 minute.; in Hungary. Every- 
where women w^ork more than men. The additional time women spend on 
the activities mentioned above varied from an average of 31 minutes in West 
Germany to 1 hour and 36 minutes in the U,S. and 1 hour and 46 minutes in 
the USSR to 2 hours and 52 minutes in Hungary on an average workday. 

The Importance of Fathering 

Over the last decade, psychologists and educators as well as advocates for 
women's liberation have been increasingly deploring the lack of attention 
children receive from their fathers.^* For example, Henry Biller, a University 
of Rhode Island psychologist and father of three, contends that inadequate 
fathers are on a par with poverty as a breeder of unhappy, over-anxious, and 
underachieving children. He has found that children who don't get adequate 
fathering in the first two years of life have more trouble later, both academi- 



• Working time included normal professional work outside home and at home or 
brought home, overtime work, travel for work, any wailing or interruption during 
working time (e.g., due to breakdown of machines, etc.), second jobs, meals at work, 
lime spent at the workplace before starting or after ending work, regular breaks and 
prescribed non-working periods, etc, during worklime, and travel to and from work- 
place including wailing for means of transport. Domestic work included preparation 
and cooking of food, washing up and putting away dishes, indxir cleaning (sw^eeping, 
washing, l>ed- making), outdoor cleaning (sidewalk, disposal x^f garbage), laundry, 
ironing, repair or upkeep of clothes, shoes, underwear; other repairs and home opera- 
tions, garcfening and animal care if not part of gainful employment, heat and water' 
Lupplies-upkeep, and others (bills, etc.). Other household obligations Included pur- 
chasing of everyday consumer goods and products, purchasing of durable consumer 
goods, personal care outside home (e.g. hairdresser), medical care outside of home, 
administrative services, repair and other services (e.g. laundry, electricity, mechanics), 
w^aiting for the purchase of goods and services, traveling connected to the above 
O mentioned activities, Including waiting for means of transport.'^ 
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cally and socially."* In recent studies, Billor and Mark Router, a child 
psychiaertse, reported that of 172 male college students, those with both high 
paternal nurturance and high paternal availability ranked highest in personal 
adjustment (the Goughand Heilbriin personal adjustment scale) and in social 
maturity (the siKiali/ation scale of the California Psychological inveuK^ry). 

Some men, as Jessie Bernard notes in her fine book Women mui the Public 
lutereci, have already opted for larger parenting roles- Hendrick Gideonse, 
dean of education at the University of Cincinnati, took his son Hendrick to 
work two days a week during his infancy. Now that Hendrick is a toddter, 
Gideonse continues to take him to his office two days a week- Some of the 
time the child plays on his own, but vvhenever he needs the dean's attention, 
his father gives him priority. Gideonse explained his taking young Hendrick 
to work by slating that between work and night meetings he would not 
otherwise 5ce his son.^' 

National Institute of Mental Health psychologist Edwin Nichols has ob- 
served that not only the children but fathers benefit from the additional time 
that many are now beginning to spend together. Children give their fathers 
joy, intimacy, and emotional fulfillment that are otherwise lacking in our 
increasingly impersonal society. Warren Farrell, a political scientist, concurs: 
Looking back on how he came to this point of view, Farrell said, "I saw what 
kind of statistic I and my wife were becoming. We would have children to 
keep us together. But vvhen the children were full grown we would end up 
with nothing in common. We would be unhappily married or divorced. And, 
as for my career, I might be rich and successful, but I'd probably have an ulcer 
or heart condition. I'd know all the answers and be a good provider, but Vd 
know tension better than my wife and children." Now, after having worked 
with several men's liberation groups, Farrell comments, "1 think a man has to 
live in the professional world first to really understand what I'm talking 
about. And perhaps a man has to have a long-term relationship with a 
woman to see how inequality creates strain and boredom/'^* 

When men like Gideonse, Nichols, and Farrell assume a larger role in the 
care of their children, not only do they and their children benefit, but the 
mother's role is obviously lightened. Mothering is less likely to be a burden, a 
physical and mental strain. Mothers are allowed more lime to develop their 
own personalities and skills outside the home and are consequently less 
likely to develop the "Portnoy's complaint" syndrome of attempting to vic- 
ariously, obsessively, possessively live through their children. 

Today increasing numbers of fathers and mothers, particularly those in the 
upper middle classes, are attempting to divide their parenting and other 
domestic roles equitably. But most soon run into difficulties, because many 
social policies and practices are geared to fathers' being engaged iti full-time 
and often overtime employment and to mothers' being full-lime housewives. 
More than individual encouragement of fathers and mothers to share their 
parenting roles Is needed for fathers to begin to give their youngsters the 
fathering they need. 

Social Policies Sypportiog Shared Parenting 

Two categories of social policy recommendations have been proposed to 
' Q "lie fathers' playing larger parenting roles: a) reshaping of current social 



18 policies and priicticcs which prevent fathers from assuming extended parent- 
ing responsibilities, and b) reshaping of social attitudes concerning the roles 
of fathers and rnothers so that men's assumption of parenting roles similar to 
those of their wives will be socially supported and encouraged. 

Fathers <^nd mothers can hardly be expected to share parenting equitably if 
one of Ihe two must work at a full-time job in order to earn an adequate 
Income for the family. Today if two parents each take half-time jobs in the 
United States, they will together usually earn one-half to two-thirds of a 
full-lime salary because persons In part-lime Jobs are not paid a wage based 
on the hours they work proportionate to the wage of persons working in the 
same job full-time. Laws should be passed to guarantee both men and 
women the opportunity to work half-time with commensurate salary, senior- 
ity and fringe benefits such as insurance and vacations, as well as with job 
security. Because many persons nearing retirement age and others would like 
to work part-time, this provision should not be limited to parents. The new 
laws should also include a clause forbidding discrimination in hiring and 
promotion processes against persons wishing part-time work and in the 
granting of credit and loans to couples when both persons are employed 
part-time. In addition, fathers as well as mothers should be granted leave at 
the birth of their children so that they may participate in parenting their 
children from their birth onward rather than being separated from them and 
their wives at this important time. 

Not only must laws be created to enable couples (o share parenting, but 
this and other alternatives to the traditional patriarchal nuclear family must 
be made socially acceptable in order that more than a few bold couples will be 
willing to engage in them. The Importance of social acceptability to shared 
parenting was discovered early-on in an experiment enabling families to 
share work currently being conducted by Erik Gronseth in Norway. The 
experiment consists of two parts: a) "publicly propagating, legitimizing, and 
mustering public, labor, and employer support for the conjugal work-sharing 
family pattern," and b) "facilitating and assisting in setting up occupational 
arrangements for such work-sharing families." The work-sharing pattern 
might consist in a couple's sharing one and the same job, or in the wife's 
having one half-time job and the husband's having another half-time job in 
the same work place as the wife, or in a different place. The work-hours were 
"synchronised, however, so thaf the one spouse would Jo the main be off 
while the other was on, The arrangement might consist in sharing the day or 
the week or the month in any wa[^, suitable. "^o The part-time job arrange- 
ments were located without difficulty, but the experimenters found few 
lower-middle and middle-class fanftilies who wished to become engaged in 
such a shared work situation, -J 

The schools, television, movies/; magazines, newspapers, and prestigious 
persbns can all help make shared parenting a socially acceptable concept* As 
in other aspects of sexual equalit^^ Sweden leads the way in encouraging 
couples to develop the shared rote way of life. A decade ago, its texttx)oks 
were stripped of sexual stereotypes. Its first-grade readers now picture 
fathers as well as mothers preparing meals, cleaning house, and caring for 
children, and mothers as well as fathers working as engineers, bus drivers 
and doctors. The junior high curriculum includes cooking and sewing lessons 
Q for all students — boys as well as girls. Several Swedish legislators and other 
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presHgious persons are letuling their prestige to the part-time concept by 
working part-time themselves. Others are supporting shared parenting by 
speaking out on its behalf. For example, in 1970, the Swedish Prime Minister, 
Olof Palme had this to say: 

The^Mh'st diSiUhmtase with the ttuUc sa-rote i$ that the tmn hia too small a 
share in the upbringitig of the children. The ability to shoxv affection aud to estab- 
lish contact with children has not been auvm^ed in the mm. Already from the 
beiilnning ktth boys and girls have a need of having good contacts with adults of 
both sexes. Sttidies made rei^eal a ammon trait in the picture of children and youths 
with different kinds of behavioral disturbances. It i$ that they have a ;wr or no 
contact toith the father or any other grown-up male person. 

The Ufdoiogists and psychologists dreiv frnticular attention to the identification 
problem of the boys. Already at the age of three the child has need of identifying 
himself or herself with somebody of the same sex. This process is easier for the girls 
because they have constant contact with toomen. It is more difficult for the boys. In 
modem society they groio up practically xvhoUy in a female world. . . . There is a 
risk that the boys by means of TV, comic strips, and other mss media create a false 
and exaggerated picture of what it means to be a man. The men are tough and 
hard-boiled Wild West heroes, agents, supermen, soldiers. The boys compensate 
their lack of am tact with kind and everyday men by looking upon mass media men 
as their ideal It should be possible to counteract these problems. The men should 
already from the beginning have just as much contact with their children as the 
wmen. And u>e should have both men and wmen as child nurses, kindergartett 
teachers, and infant school teachers. 

Earlier we had a rather intotse discussion in Sweden on whether mothers of 
smalt children should work outside the home or not. As a result of the new view the 
problem will be instead if the parents of infants should be employed. One solution 
is that parents work p>art- time and lake tur^ts looking after the child. . . . 

The neio role of the man implies that he must reduce his contributions in the 
working life - and maybe also in politics - during the period when he has small 
children. This i^ what the loomen always had to do alone earlier. From a national 
economy point of view ii>e could manage this loss in production if we can instead 
stimulate the u\>men to make^tcreased contributions there. We therefore look upon 
the emancipation of man as important for the development of our children and for 
equality be^^^-ee^i the sexes. 

Also in Sweden the NaHonal Institute for Consumer Information, the Na- 
tional Labour Market Board and the Labour Market Committee for Women of 
the Swedish Trade Union Confederation have co-sponsored an exhibition 
entitled ''Stop Helping Mother with the Housework" throughout Sweden at 
major work places. The exhibit showed a family where no one is "lending a 
hand," but everyone is doing his or her part in the home. The brochure 
accompanying the exhibit pointed out that many employed women with a 
husband and children have a 70 hour work week, and that persons who 
would like to tear down the obstacles to women working outside the home 
must not only arrange for child care and reduce the difficulties women face in 
the labor market but also reduce their parenting and housework load." 

Shifting one's own family life to the shared parenting and shared work* 
style and working to create national policies and attitudes supportive of this 
family style will certainly be worth the effort* Children, fathers and mothers 

Q :h sure to gain much. 
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Clfir^ t*l^r\^^ in ^^^^ generation; in its search for 21 
V-MCil iVl|«/CX II I viable educational and other motlelssuited 
4^U%^ !N.Tl 1 current urgencies, has shown a 

il IKZ INLU Owl y n^^^rkcd tendency to begin with the 

MarlantiPe77PllA WinlrW P^^^^'^^- ^^^"^"y ^'^"^ structure, 

mariann reZZeiia WiniCK ^losl people, are grouped about 
the nuclear family: niother, father, and children. In previous generations, 
grandparents, relatives, and family friends were once the means of defining 
the world for the young child, a world that had a past as well as a present. 
Today, people often see such other-generational relationships In terms of 
negative effects on the growth and development of the individual child. 
Many of us involved with the growing child have fallen victim to the mass- 
media concept of the grandparent as forever young, of our own time, 
through the kind intercession of youlh-givlng products. In many com- 
muntlies; the only older persons seen by children are visitors, sometimes 
looking rather worn and tired, as if somehow not quite up to the activity level 
expected from adults. 

The image that looms large, when we read of the stolid Russian early 
childhood worker or her Israeli counterpart, Is of a robust but older woman, 
active, in command of herself, and eminently qualified to care for the growth 
of the young! But as we visit child care facilities in the United States or 
Canada, especially in urban centers, we are continually confronted with the 
bright, slender "young thing." The contrast between the older Russian or 
Israeli worker and her North American analogue raises questions alxjut the 
quality of the daily experiences of the children. Can such young people 
convey a sense of life and living to young children? It would seem that they 
can. They are capable of physical strength that makes possible a great deal of 
physical activity and enriching experiences for active children, who in their 
homes may be limited in physical movement. They tend to evidence some 
hope for the future, a mainstay of positive development. The present and the 
future seem Ip be In good hands despite the difference in the "stolid older 
woman" and the "bright young thing" images. 

But present and future are not quite enough if de^'elopment is io be of a 
piece. The poet has said: 

• '*Time present and time pmt 
are tfoth perhaps present in time future, 
and time future contained in time ;wsf."* 

Despite our marked tendency fo shut out the pasVond the aged from 
programs concerned with the young, we have invested aAgreat deal, includ- 
ing parents, into programs such as Head Start. Other that) in scattered situa- 
tions though, we see little effort to relate constructively (o older citizens of a 
comntunity, in a way that provides mutual goals for both the young and aged. 



» "Burnt Norton" ft cm EUol, T. S. Complete Poems and Plays, New York: Harcourl Brace 
Jovanovich, Inc. 1952, p. 117, Used vvilh permission. 

S^ati^nn PezzeiJa Winick is Coordinator of Graduate Programs in Elementary Educa- 
fJrm Herbert H, Lehmann College of The Cily University of New York. She is the 
^ ^ of Before the Three R'$ (New York; David McKay, 1973). 
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22 Are lo have child-care facilities that allow for rich personal growth and 

solid self development, then we must also provide some links to the past In 
such programs. As we develop new models of child care, whether they be 
in-home, community-centered and staffed, all-day or twenty-four-hour 
facilities, new staffing patterns must emerge as well. One such innovative 
approach which could greatly enhance the programs offered in such centers 
is the inclusion of aged persons as active facilitators. Citizens would be hired 
on the basis of interest in children, awareness of the past, and such special 
abilities as storytelling, the conveying of oral history, carpentry, and most of 
all, a desire to be with young children. Their activity should be part-time, 
since a long day with such active children may well be loo strenuous. 

The Skate-Scooter 

At one cooperative nursery in Ann Arbor, Michigan, such use of older citi- 
zens became part of the regular program. A parent observed that in the 
course of a week the children never seemed to be with anyone older than 
twenty-six years; few fathers were ever around for more than a drop-off or a 
pickup. She felt that the children were losing out on two levels. Most of them 
were not in regular contact with their grandparents or older relatives except 
at summer vacation time. The college environment in which these children 
were growing up was both Ira Men t and youthful. 

During a visit with her family some 700 miles away, Ihis parent had ob- 
served her four-year-old boy and his grandfather. Her father, recently retired 
and having his own activities curtailed by illness, had turned to woodwork- 
ing as an outlet for his energy and creativity. He obviously enjoyed the 
enthusiasm and interest of his young grandson. The boy was full of ques- 
tions, willing to listen (somewhat lo the surprise of the mother), and patient. 

Within the hour, grandfather and grandson had decided to make an old- 
fashioned skate scooter, the kind of scooter every urban child used to make 
out of old boxes and old roller skates in more distant and less affluent times. 
A trip to the lumber yard armed with a sketch, helping to carry the wood, 
measuring, cutting, sanding, nailing, and finally trying to find old roller 
skates in the attic kept the two busy for several days. As they worked, 
grandfather told grandson of earlier times, when he was a boy on his scooter. 
The child asked many questions. The grandfather told of people, places, and 
things from his childhood, and the child listened as he worked. 

Wanted: A Carpenter 

A proposal was put forth at the next board meeting of the nursery to try to 
get several older citizens to become part of the weekly program. The group 
agreed, and an advertisement was placed in the local newspaper for a retired 
carpenter who might enjoy working with young children two mornings a 
week. It was noted that door-to-door transportation would be provided, as 
well as a small stipend. Two answers arrived in response to the ad. One man, 
on seeing twenty children in one room, excused himself. He said that he had 
come from a very large family and had worked in a large factory for the better 
part of his life and could not stand the movement and noise! The second man 
had several young grandchildren but because they lived at a distance, he saw 
them infrequently. Although somewhat lame (he was seventy-two), he was 
pvT^" fit, and his temperament seemed to be quite lively. 



GMnd-diUi vviis picked up Oinly Tuesday morning by one of nuithors. 
Ho LMrriod his U>ol txA iind o Kugo p«iper Oiio orcM of the room futd bcett 
set up with .1 WLXxiworking bciu'h md pog*K>ard-hung tools. A bo\ wiih 
pieces uf wood Wiis set ti» one side; a briH>m, brush, and p^in were set on (he 
other side. When Griind-dad curived, only si\ children were present to greet 
him. The leocher felt th.it staggering orriwils for Xh,\\ mon\ing might be a 
gtHHi ideo. She h.ui also set out the txxik Koty-No-Podei for o kiter residing. 
iKoly w«is the kang.iroo who found a workman in the cily with a splendid 
apron filled with pockets). Life followed art: sure enough when Grand-dad 
opened his paper Uig, out came a smart, striped apron with many pockets 
across the front! The children helped him take tools from his bos and place 
them on the peg board. Later a few childrei; would magic-marker outlines of 
the tools on the board as visual filing places for each tool. 

What started as a small idea soon expanded. Grand-dad asked if he could 
come every morning. Arranging this was a little difficult because he lived 
nine miles from the school. The children were so enthusiastic, however, that 
the parents formed ^ car pool to fetch and deliver him. lucky was the child 
who went home with Grand-dad in his car! Girls seemed to he drawn to the 
workbench area as were the boys, Conversations became less involved with 
television talk and personalities and more directecj sharing ideas and 
stories. The children were becoming experienced in handling tools and build- 
ing objects of their own creation. 

Grand-dad made a tool box that could be carried outdoors so that a group 
could work outside on large boxes and objects. At several school meetings 
later in the year, teachers and parents noted that Grand-dad's presence 
seemed to be a stabilizing influence on many of the children. There were, in 
his presence, fewer acting-out scenes in which tempers rose to the point of 
striking at others. The children were asking for stories about "when Grand- 
dad was a baby." They enjoyed talking ?,b.;ut their being adults and Grand- 
dad as a child. Such role-reversal is highly desired by children, yet somewhat 
threatening when one places his own parents in the game. Grand*dad was 
delighted to be back in the real world of activity and life. He frequently 
brought bread or buns baked by his wife. She wrote a letter at Christmastime 
to the parents telling them of the wonderful change in personality in her 
husband now that he was "working in the school." 

Rocking-Horse Story 

Another example of the contribution of a grandfather was provided by a 
New York City day care center, which received a present for the three-year- 
old group. It was a rocking horse, made by the father of a college liaison 
person working with the center. This man, also retired and unable to con- 
tinue in his own work, was prevailed upon to make "just one more horse" 
(he had made one such horse for each of his grandchildren and several other 
young relatives when he \\\is weU), This horse had more safety features than 
the others. The wood was rubbed with an oil finish so that any child trying to 
lick it would not be harmed. The mane and tail were made of braided linen; 
the re/ns were made of strong leather. 

With the horse came a note, in which the maker wrote of his youth on the 
very street where the center was located. He told of his childhood in that 



neighborhood and how he used to ride with his father In a cart pulled by a 25 
horse to go to the market to get meat for theit store. The children loved the 
hor$e, end the teacher's reading of the Icttert They wrote him a letter back, 
drew pictures to enclose, and asked quite a few questions. The man wrote 
back, and so a grandfather of the thtee-y ear-olds came into being. Although 
h0 now lived In a suburb, removed from the neighborhood of his childhood 
by both time and space, he once again found himself involved In the prob- 
lems of the city* A new generation of children was growing up, and he was 
interested In their growth. The children thought of other things that they 
wanted to know and kept writing. 



The StorytcUers 

The director of the center was interested in the Interchange and observed 
the class frequently, She fell that the real presence of older people might be of 
value to the children, She then enlisted two older women from the commu- 
nity who were very r.ood story tellers. These women were available to all of 
the children at the center at rest time, but the job they would be doing was 
unique. They were avaitabie in small, rugged, and rocklng-chaired alcoves 
for those children jvho were too restless to nap. Here they told stories, stories 
in the tradition of the Irish $h(tmch(^$ of old. Although lacking the traditional » 
fireplace of the old Irish storyteller, the warmth of their voices and words 
gave a s^nse of comfort to the anxious children. Both of these women are in 
iheit seventies, and are rich both In spirit and story. They work just two 
hours a day, having occasional lunches with the children, and they enjoy 
being active members of the commuhily, V 

8y using older members of black and Puerto Rican communities as well as 
members of other ethnic groups, we can bring those cultures Into the schools, 
to help children place themselves securely in th0 framework of an ongoing 
culture. Through such people we bring both oral history and culture Into the 
immediate experiences of young children* There is no substitute for interper- 
sonal situations rather than second source learning, especially for young 
children. The sense of self can grow in positive ways only if life experiences 
are rich with possibilities that are interpersonal in source and fulfillment. 

A Two-Way Street 

The questions raised in our time seem to be infinite. Yet as we attempt to 
find answers to some, others may be answered. In working with the young, 
we can also help meet some of the needs of the elderly, if we are able to think 
In broad terms. By serving the present with help from the past/ we attempt to 
make tomorrow better than today. In the end, it is hope that makes tomorrow 
possible for the individual and society, hope built from the trust in those who 
precede us. 




|^|^^J|ar| l^ll^rT RobortSoidenboig,«ipraciicingp$ychuv 
INCVrlV^l 11 111 1 A trist at\d psychoanalyst in SyrcKuso, New 
**Hlc''^ri/^ *^tjr>KC^l "^^^^^ has, much contact with 
Cil IVji nd ^ I collego-agcd young people in 

APsychiatrist Speaks on 

Changing Family Roles upstate Medical center, 
w u c • J u State University of New York. The 
Ut. KODert beiaeriDerg .nuhor of both scholarly and popular 
books and tx\^t\y tapes on subjccis related to psychiatry, Dr. Seidenberg is 
particularly well i]ua!ified to speak on problems involving changing family 
roles and nevv family styles. Dr. Seidenberg's responses to a series of ques- 
tions posed him^by Patricia Markun resisted in the interview printed here. 

"Dr. Seiiknkr^, as <? psychiatrist treating college students, you have had the 
opiKntunity h obsiwc young people closely. We hear much today of the changing 
roles ofUK)men and wen and changing family styles. As a result, have you seen much 
confusion mong fkvple?'* 

I don't think I've seen as much role confusion as I have seen honest ques- 
tioning and perplexity over roles that one was supposed to play as one grew 
into adulthood. I think this leads to what might appear to be confusion, but 
it's a much healthier slate of being than the previous phenomenon of un- 
thinkingly assuming roles that had been laid down and wf re followed sort of 
automatically. Young people today, not all of them, of course, are really 
questioning everything. They are taking nothing for granted and leaving 
nothing to what was previously called "natural" or instinctual and some of 
the other things that people invoke to explain why people conform to certain 
patterns and stereotypes. So one does see young people who are asking, for 
example, "What is the masculine role?" A young woman will say, "Why am I 
standing in this kitchen doing dishes? What about me makes me either so- 
cially or biologically destined to do this particular thing that 1 might very well 
despise?^' 

A new consciousness is being seen among young people. It is not univer- 
sal; it is uneven; it is causing a great deal of anxiety. 1 think that the question- 
ing at the present time is more by young women than by young men for a 
very good reason. Up to now, society has built in certain advantages for the 
young man that it didn't for the young woman. Therefore the old role defini- 
tion and c-tereotype was something he didn't question unless he really had to. 
ffowever, the young woman today who is educated and talented really has 
every reason to question some of the roles and stereotypes that had gone on 
in the past and were expectations thrust upon her A great deai of turmoil 
exists now, and as the statistics shoWi the divorce rate is very high. People 
might think this is bad and pathological, but without being Pangloss or Pol- 
lyanna, it means that there are "agonizing reappraisals" going on of the 
so-called confusion among young people in which they tend toward what is 
called unisex, again in an attempt to break down some of the strict and rigid 
types of images that the sexes had to project — that a man had to look like a 

Dr. Seidenberg is author of several books, including Marriage Between Ec^uats 
(AnchorDoublcday, 1973) and Cor^^orate Wives — Corporate Casualties? (American Man- 
agement Association, 1973) as well as author- nana tor of a twelve -tape scries, Idetitity 
and Affinity (Sigma Information, 1973). 



nun, and l^e ^ man with fuil Wiichhwo and a woman had to be feminine and 27 
soft. They had to dress differently, and their hairstyles had to be completely 
different from each other. One used cosmetics and the other didn't. 

NW we see this is alt getting mixed up. Both are doing things that young 
people do — all the young people — and they're making it hard for old folks 
to distinguish one sex from the other; and I think this too Is a good trend to 
break down artificial differences. There must be differences and there are, 
and no one should ever say there are not and not have respect for biology. 
But we really hc\d such artificial differences hinged on bias and prejudices 
which 1 think many young people are attempting to overcome. As anyone 
can remember, the male who did anything that his sister did in the way of 
dress, looks, or grooming was called a sissy, or the fear that he would be 
homosexual immediately impinged upon the scene. People are not that up- 
tight anymore, even though on^ sees it occasionally in certain areas, in cer* 
tain economic groups. The threat of being effeminate, of even l>eing accused 
of being homosexual, of being gay> does not overwhelm, is not so devastating 
as it was for former generations. 

Similarly, the young woman today is not worried that she is going to be 
called aggressive. She's proud of it; she's going to be expressive. She's proud 
of that, too. We all know that when women would seek their salvation or 
make an imput or impact the attempt would be made to stifle them by label- 
ing them "aggressive" or "masculine." Many young people now take this in 
their stride. Their mothers before them couldn't and were torn apart by such 
accusations. 

Furthermore, the so called role confusion has an effect that may be very 
salutary for family life in that it won't be in the future the old conceptualiza* 
tion that woman stay5 home and takc-s care of the children while father's role 
is the breadwinner; he's out of the home, In effect we had a one-parent 
family. The father was a shadowy figure; the mother had the primary burden 
of caring for the children as they grew. When ti^ey became intelligent beings 
then the father related to them, but only when the difficult work, the arduous 
work, the thankless vv*ork was over I think with the obfuscation of the lines 
between the sexes, that is the blurring of the somewhat sharp distinctions, 
both sexes, the male and the female, are going to be parents, A lot of the 
mothering will be done by the father, and a Jot of the fathering will be done 
by the woman, because she will be out of the ho ise. She will be a breadwin- 
ner. She will be able to bring back stories about the world just as the father 
does now. As we know, t>ecause of divorces, separations, and deaths, mill- 
ions of families today are literally one-parent families in which the mother is 
the breadwinner and the head of the household. 

"What counsel do you have in regard to helping college siudaUs da^elop postiiive 
$elf-awe}^t$ of thanselves as poteniial parents?" 

This is a very vital issue, and \ think they have to be advised to bring into 
the family setup something that was only theoretical, but may come into 
being in the coming generations, and that is a greater democracy and a 
greater sense of justice both in marriage ^nd in family relations. We have 
rather sanctified the family. Whenever kids go wrong, whenever there's de- 
linquency, we always say, "Well, there were weak family ties; what America 
*5 is more intense, more loving family life," and so forth. 
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28 But the family structure has come under attack. Maybe in some instances it 
Is ver>' t>ad that it has come under attack. But in other instances, it Is de- 
served. Let's face It, the American family has many, many authoritarian 
aspects to it, in which there has been a hierarchy. There has been parental 
domination and domineerinjg, and love has been a word that has been too 
often used to mask the need to dominate, the need to own and a need to 
prevail by parents over their children. Now of course because of the de- 
pendency there have to be some rules; there have to l>e some, let's say, 
authoritarian aspects to family life because of helplessness and dependency. 
But there has been an overkill, a tendency to abuse the need that children do 
have to be taken care of. Parents •Jeem to fe»^l that they have either some 
obligation or right to frame their children in their image, and when children 
do not follow in the parents' image or advice the parents can get very angry 
and withdraw their love. So love becomes not a grand and altruistic thing, 
but given on the basis of "I will love you if you do as 1 say." 

Conversely, if the child or young person attempts to follow a different 
course or becomes autonomous, the parents ironically think of themselves as 
failures. Tve seen so many instances in which the children have become 
independent, in their own way, though, and the parents disagree with their 
lifes^le and think of themselves as failures when — by judging the situation 
in a more altruistic way — they could see themselves as successes. They after 
all instilled in these young people a sense of pride that allowed them to find 
their own destinies. Because the young people did not follow in their foot- 
steps, did not follow the lifestyle the parents thought was good, they feel the 
whole thing has been lost. This is the tragedy of our generation. Many par- 
ents who could really take pride in their kids go around bemoaning their fate. 

Again, the self-concept that young people should strive for, I think, is 
developing a sense of justice and democracy and the diminution and elimina- 
tion of sexism. Sexism is the big disease we have today. It's our major social 
disease, and young people must do all they can to eliminate this from the 
man -woman relationship, because with sexism love cannot exist in any 
civilized form. The relationship becomes one of artificiality, of unfair advan- 
tage, usually of the male over the female, and this really ultimately is a bad 
thing for children to see. It's bad to see ihM the male has unfair and often 
undeserved advantages, and it's^bad for children to see that their mother 
suffers renunciations in her life that are really uncalled for. 

"Whiit ah}ut anutnmtal livir':r armn^^cmcnts? Do you have exampks of the 
deleterious aspects of conimuttal livin;^?" 

The last part first. 1 suppose everybody could list deleterious aspects of 
communal living. 1 think because it is new and strange we would all like to 
find deleterious effects, but certainly we could match the deleterious effects 
of our conventional living as well. So we must guard against the desire, 
really, to condemn this very strange and new way of getting along. As far as 
communal living arrangements are concerned, I think at this point they are 
experimental. 1 see many instances in which people who have been very 
lonely and have been isolated have done very well in communal-type living. 
People of all ages, too. 

We generally think of the young people and the so-called "hippies" in 
O „ these arrangements^ but I've seen middle-aged people^ widows, single peo- 
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pie who would otherwise suffer horrible loneliness who have found whal 
they call surrogate families and friends In this lype of living situation. Now a 
lot of them are going to fail, but this does not mean that people shouldn't be 
encouraged to experiment. 

The more alternatives there are in living the better it is for everyone.. Cer- 
tainly we cannot fit everyone into a mold» 1 think that's been our mistake, 
feeling Ihat everybody should live a certain way. We promote it in our adver- 
tising and our mental health brochures, and it's been calamitous, because all 
people Cannot follow these certain laid-out, conventional patterns. All types 
of experiments are going on. Varying numbers of people are living together, 
trying to overcome some of the possessiveness, some of the exclusivity, some 
of the jealousy that one saw in the conventional family. They're trying this 
with varying degrees of success. Or course they have a lot against them. 
There's generally society's condemnation, and all the laws are against such 
arrangements. It's ama^ing that any do succeed, and many do for varying 
lengths of time. The very fad that there are so many cultural and legal 
considerations against the success of communal living would make it neces- 
sary to have very radical changes in our structure before communal living 
would become a dominant theme in our society, But I think the commune 
will be there peripherally and will meet a need for many people who might 
otherwise literally have no place to live, no place to go. I don't mean live as 
far as having a roof over their heads but who have no other social life and 
social resource. There are so many positive aspects of people getting together 
and sharing and trying to ovetcome the banalities of whal we do see In 
conventional family life that one can only encourage and not discourage the 
experiments. Certainly the helping professions should not look down their 
noses at these and call them sick, as very often they do. This is a horrible kind 
of comment and recrimination against people who are sincerely trying to find 
themselves and save themselves. 

*'What are seme of the positive aspects of young people's attitudes touHird child 
rearing that may have resulted from reflection upm their own life experiences?''^ 

Well, I think obviously they will do three things: First — they'll remember 
the gratifying and pleasureful, the challenging aspects of their own growing 
up vis-^-vis their parents, and they will probably try the same attitudes and 
behavior patterns toward their own children. But there's always the hope 
thai they will go one step farther with their children; and this does happen. 
We've seen this in the last two generations in which the present generation of 
young people who have demonstrated, the counterculture who have dealt 
with such issues as group and social prejudice like sexism very seriously and 
idealistically in an active way. They have gone one step beyond their parents 
who tried to instill in them a sense of justice, a sense of fair play toward 
fellow man, but who probably took no action toward it. But the young people 
did get this from their parents and actualized it. They did take to the streets; 
they did protest; they did try to help black people. Now they are working in 
the women's movement to try to gain equality for women. Not many young 
men yet are doing this. Young men helped black people much more quickly 
than they're helping their sisters and their wives. Helping women is a very 
difficult thing for nnen because of the chauvinism and machismo that is built 
into their upbringing by well-meaning parents. But also, as I indicated above, 
Q Me reflect on their own lives. They see and sometimes it's distorted, but 



30 very often they sec the realistic Impression, the authoritarianism that goes 
with growing up, where parents arbitrarily set rules and demand obedience. 
Young people remember this and strive In bringing up their own children to 
eliminate some of this injustice and authoritarian way of life. 

Thirdly, too often chere Is what we call identification with the aggressor. 
This is seen especially among certain socioeconomic groups In which the 
person remembering how strictly and harshly he was dealt with instead of 
trying to mitigate again?t such behavior Imitates it. So he identifies with the 
aggressor and becomes like the tyrant that he was victimized by. It's not an 
unheard of phenomenon, and it's all too sad in the history of oppressed 
people. Labor unions fought hard to gain social justice and equality, and 
when they got ahead they were less than generous toward other minority 
groups trying to enter the field. This is one of the ironies of man. 

"Man}/ traditiomJ i>alue$ are being questioned by young people — the Protestant 
us)rk ethic, getting ahead, making money, providing, for example. How can we help 
young people dei^elop positive substitutes for the old kinship groups?" 

One frequently hears this — that the young people are questioning the 
Protestant work ethic, and are sort of veering away from it. In other words, a 
sort of "cop out" from the typical and traditional work that was supposed to 
be cut out for them. But on closer examination I find among young people 
that they have not copped out, they have not really shied away (torn the 
Protestant work ethic — just the opposite. They want to get back to the 
Protestant work ethic that they think so many in modern American society 
have abandoned. For example, the Protestant work ethic would say an hon- 
est day's pay for an honest day's work. 

Well, from the scandals in both government and business that we have 
currently been witnessing, we see how often this is not going on in America, 
that the Protestant work ethic is too often being displaced by what the young 
people call "rip-cffs" and the deals and all types of special advantages. Large 
sums of money are being made without working but by cunning and by acts 
of favoritism and all types of illegal and shady practices. The Protestant work 
ethic in a sense has been sort of abandoned by the establishment, and the 
young people would really like to come back to that. 

You see this very often, that the so called hippie groups who work on farms 
and who are otherwise employed and give an honest day's work to people in 
employment that is needed in the community. They have great interest in the 
ecological aspects of the community and so forth, and so f think this is largely * 
misunderstood. I think these young people, and I agree with (hem to a large 
extent, feel it is Middle America that has left the Protestant work ethic and Is 
not content to make money through honest labor and honest work. They 
instead would want to make a killing, get ahead, make money, by every 
means except honest and honorable work. So that in terms of Charles Reich 
and The Greening of America this feeling of the counterculture separating itself 
is really, maybe in a sense like the time of Martin Luther, a Reformation, but 
going back to original principles as Martin Luther thought, that the Catholic 
Church had left Christianity, and he wanted to restore it. I think thai a lot of 
young people in Ihelr idealism, a lot of which may be very unrealistic, would 
like to get back to the fundamental of honesty, fair play, and, as I said before, 
Q to be honestly paid for an honest day's work, so that I think they are being 
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maligned, I think they do want to make money, they do want to support 
themselves, but honestly, I think one really gets confused here because the 
nriajorily of young people follow their parents in the old ideas. But we do 
have a remnant that may be called the counterculture th.it is taking some of 
the traditional values seriously. These are not new values, these are the best 
in our civilization. Honesty, fair play, justice, equality are old In our tradition 
but many people now feel very <;ynical about and pay lip service to them 
rather than care about or practice them in a real or authentic way, 

1 think this may also be one reason the kinships seem to be dissolving, 
because it is very difficult to hold on to idealistic beliefs and have kinship 
relations with people whom you feel, rightly or wrongly, are corrupt, and 
who want to take tho ways of corruption in preference to fair play and 
honesty. This may be a reason for a great deal of alienation between sons and 
fathers and from families and from brethren. Many young people will not 
follow in this path, ond if they have to eventually, they do so reluctantly and 
with no ^eal. 

We have so traditionally in the helping professions said that "parents, you 
have to love your children, you have to care for them and show them warmth 
and provide for them." This is true, but it is becoming increasingly apparent 
that one has to set an example, one has to deal in some of the abstractions of 
our civilization. Parents have to instill certain moralities apart from the usual 
ones about sex and sin, to impart this sense of justice, to purge oneself as 
parents of things like racism, blgotr>', and 6f course, as I mentioned before, 
sexism. Parents have to behave toward one another as equals, not as owner 
and slave. This may be an exaggeration, but it does characterize so many of 
the marri.^ges and family constellations that we see. 

"As a psychiatrist, do you see the neio khuis of innentlng as a healthy ire::d?" 

First of all, as a psychiatrist, even though I have used the word earlier, the 
work "healthy" is really a weighted one and has a tremendous value judg- 
ment built into it We just don't know what is healthy. We do know perhaps 
that there's more likely to be more opportunity for growth in people if there 
are alternatives, if different ways of parenting are open to people, rather than 
constricted ones so that we really don't know what is healthy and what is 
siirk. Maybe our best traditions of humanism should go into our parenting, 
and w^e should try to approximate these principles, these humanistic princi- 
ples, in how we deal with one another as husband and wife and as we deal 
with our children. As I said before, this would entail the elimination of 
authoritarianism as much as possible and the elimination of sexism in mar- 
riage as much as possible so that children will not have to see a superior 
parent and an inferior one. 

I was dismayed by the answers that I got in taking a social history of young 
people from colleges around this area. From the answers I saw that there was 
something unfair going on in the marital relationship, and subsequently in 
the family constellation. For instance, I'd ask young people, both male and 
female, "What is your father?" "Well, my father is a businessman, or a 
lawyer or a policeman!" Then I'd say, "What is your mother?" and invariably 
they'd say, "Oh, she's nothing, she's a housewife." You see, the concept of 
degradation of the housewife did not start with the feminist movement or the 
women's liberation movement. It was there long before. This is the way 
ig people thought of their mothers who stayed at home and didn't have 



32 an identity as the fathers did. The mother was thought of as nothing, and this 
Is how a young man would eventually have to think of his wife whom he'd 
married, whom he loves. 

Sadty a young woman who follows in her mother's footsteps would even- 
tually have to think of herself as nothing unless very dramatic and radical 
changes could bo effected. And very often only minimal changes can be 
effected, so that in spite of the fact that there may be failures in new kinds of 
parenting, and it wilt be laughed at and discouraged, 1 think first of all the 
helping professions must not rush to judge and condemn. One should 
neither recommend nor condemn new ways, new experiments. I am pretty 
sure they will not lead to any more disastrous results than w^e see at present 
with our conventional and constricted ways of doing the parental job. Cer- 
tainly it would approach a more democratic and humanistic model if a father 
became a parent and took over some of the loving and tedious aspects of 
child-rearing, and \he mother could exercise executive and leadership roles in 
the community if she w^ere capable. You see sadty whether at home or even 
when she goes out to work, the woman's role is generally defined as serving 
and as giving and doing service whereas the man's role is more often as the 
executive^ the leader, the one who makes policy and so forth. This is an 
entirely artificial division, and it results in women's very often baing unchal- 
lenged, very often becoming depressed because they cannot take part in 
some of the vital and interesting parts of life. 

On the other hand, being waited on and doing the heady stuff often leads 
to an artificial feeling of self-importance in men and fathers who then in turn 
demand inordinate service from their wives and Inordinate submission from 
their children and become enraged when there's any what they call "de- 
fiance" against the rule of the master. As we know, power corrupts, and 
absolute power conrupts absolutely, so this very position of leadership and 
dominance that men win or have thrust upon them very often turns them 
into tyrants and is very upsetting and disturbing to the family, * 

It probably will turn out to be better if men are not served but do rnuch of 
the serving, and this should not be the woman's job exclusively. People 
should wait on one another; people should do the service work around them- 
selves as well as the executive work. The dichotomy between the tv^ is not 
characteristic of an advanced society but of a sort of absolute monarchy, and 
one sees it too much in the home, and certainly in offices, too, where people 
work. The women always go after the coffee and sandwiches; and th|men sit 
behind desks. This is something that is not democratic. People ought to serve 
themselves or they should alternate. 

It shouldn't be the responsibiliLy or the role of one, and similarly in the 
home it should not be the role of the woman exclusively to do serving, the 
cleaning, all the biological tasks, the things that are Important, but it should 
be just one segment of her life, not the totality. And it does, I think, children a 
disservice and perhaps harm to see this division. There's no good reason for 
it. It's the result of prejudice and bias and unfair advantage that \he male 
society has had and that it doesn't want relinquished. So parenting in that 
respect of both parents doing the services and doing the loving more or less 
on an equal basis, I think, will come more closely to the humanistic and 
egalitarian ideal that we all struggle or should struggle to aUain. And those 
Q ire some of my views on parenting. 
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Yr\1 I During the question period, following a recent 33 
^ IvxWI address J delivered, I was asked to define parenl- 



^ ^ - " ^ parenl- 

aP>vy<K^^'i^ hood* I gave the best answer I could, off the cuff. 
1 vTl 1 ^ have thought about this question since, and 

M^vxi^O ' " ^^^^^ ^^^"^ ^ listing of some 0/ the qualities 
I Cil wrTi ♦ and requirements of parenthood. 

A rtii\\A A m aI/I ^ parent nyattts his or her child, He has a bio- 
/\ritUiU /\rnuiU ^^^j j^^^^ ^^^^ children. He does 

not need to see himself mirrored. Improved, or fulfilled through what his or 
her children are or turn into. He does not feel that he has failed if his children 
don't fulfill his ot her expectations. 

A good parent practices foresight. He has an awareness of the problems that 
may confront him, as a parent, and his children. He is prepared, and he 
prepares his children before the event, for safety, health, learning, be- 
havioral, social, sexual, and other problems they are likely to encounter, and 
for eventual independence. He knows that no pat recipes, formulas or an- 
swers exist a ad he does not pretend omniscience. But he does try to foresee, 
and to teach his children to foretell events and their likely consequences. He 
knows some of his own limitations, the characteristics of his child, and the 
qualities of tht environment in which he lives. 

A good fHirent renders first loyalty to his family and children, ahead of any 
other. He also pursues his own interests. He does not sacrifice them for the 
sake of his child, But he is prepared to make sacrifices in terms of comfort/ 
income, leisure, time or property, to provide for his child's essential needs. 
He expects his child to take pot luck with his family. In making these judg- 
ments he fosters a sense of family solidarity and his child's rtspect for adult 
goals. 

A good parent strikes l>aknces. He does not subscribe to any extreme belief. 
He is authoritative, rather than authoritarian, self-disciplined, rather than a 
disciplinarian, permissive within given limits, rather than leaving his child at 
sea about the limits of allowable behavior. 

A good iwent keeps leaming about himself, his child, and the world. He 
learns with his child. He keeps abreast of events, trends, and knowledge. He 
selects those features that aid his child and shelters him from others that are 
potentially damaging, no mailer how popular Ihey might be. 

A good parent shares his feelings with his child. He listens to him more often 
than he talks. He asks questions more often than he makes statements. He 
lets his child see him laugh and enjoy himself or suffer sadness and dis- 
appointment on the proper occasion. 

A good parent gives Hjs child experience in the real world and as much freedom 
as he can handle at each stage of development. He wants for all children what 
he would have for his own. 



Arnold Arnold is the author of several books about children including leaching Vour 
Child To learn: from Birth to School Age (Prentice-Hall, 1971); Ihe World Book of Games 
(World, 1972); Your Child's Play (Essandes, 1968). He wi tes a syndicated newspaper 
Q**"nn, "Parents and Children/' in which this selection first appeared. 



34 ^w<f ptueut is yhiyfut, sliiirt's aiui lakes an iiiloro5l in his child, his ac- 

tivities, frionds, and schooling. Ho instlils In liim a sense of urgency to bo 
sonioboiiy who does things, from earliest ages on, lie encourages his child to 
discover and follow his own bent. 

A giwi iHirent knows that he am mke mhUikcs vMkI admits them. I fe allows his 
child the same privilege without his suffering a sense of defeat. He lets his 
child know that every error can be forgiveji, but not every action excused. He 
gives his child opportunities to make good. 

AgoOii imrctit likes him$t% his work, and his family. He respecls his own, as 
much as other people's ideals and ethics. He knows that neither Ihey nor he 
can ever live up to them. 

Those are some of the most important criteria for good parenthoixi. I am 
certain that others might bo added. There is no such thing as a perfect parent. 
Your child doesn't expect it of you. 




Olher ethnic groups In Pasadena, 
California, may share the same 



Parenting In a 
iVtexican-Arnerican 

Community 



values, and language of the Spanish- 
speaking people present unique 
I * ^ ^ modes of behavior thai may or may 

YOlanda l ones not be compatible with the dominant while culture 
and its values. To send middle-class staff and students into the barrio without 
proper knowledge or supervision could be a disaster for both; but if Ihe barrio 
and its values are truly accepted and respected, Ihe experience could be an 
enriching one for all concerned. 

What to help change and what to accept are difficult problems for those 
who go into this community. In the initial eagerness, costly irreparable mis- 
takes are easily made in the name of change and "white mainstream values." 
This report Stresses the care and time one must lake and give In developing 
trust, the perception needed to know what to change or what to leave alone, 
the sensitivity to help people recognize their needs and achieve them, and 
•above all, the love and respect one should have for the people and their 
values. 

Identification and recruitment of family day care mothers in i Spanish- 
speaking community is a slow and difficult process, UnKl trust 1$ fully de- 
veloped, one meets with polite smiles, guarded answers, timid shrugs, but 
very little information. While other ethnic neight>orhoods may face similar 
problems, isolation due to language, lack of communication (due to unmet 
transportation and telephone needs), and a general distrust of the social- 
work-oriented establishment accentuate the alienation. The most compelling 
reason, however, is that legal and illegal residents live Intermingled, and the 
fear of "la imigracion" (Immigration) is ever present. Why should they trust 
you? As far back as the Spanish invasion of Mexico, the European has come 
to conquer and keep; and the American has followed suit. The Mexican has 
learned the lesson well: "the 'Gringo' takes much and gives little/' 

Since our project was geared to working with people rather than using 
them solely for the t>enefil of research, a natural step was to offer help and 
services that were Iwdly needed. This help would an ongoing thing and 
was not to stop only because we had successfully recruited the family day 
car^ mothers. Our students were also given to understand that their contacts 
with the Spanish-speaking mothers would entail more community work than 
in some of the other family day care mothers' homes, i.e., transportation to 
Ihe Health Department with a child requiring a blood test, translating a letter 
or notice^ enrolling a child in school, etc. An endless need exists for help with 
ail pf these minor things (major, if you don't have the help or know- how) and 

Yolanda Torres is on the faculty of Pacific Oaks College In Pasadena, California, 
She reports on work with Mexican-American families in a section of Pasadena, 
California Involving staff and students of Pacific Oaks College as part of a Community 
Family Day Care Project funded by the Children's Bureau, Office of Child Develop- 
ment, Department of HEW, to Identify the networks of child care in this low-income 
neighborhood; expbre possible methods to support networks, facilities, and people 
concerned with child day care to improve the quality of service; and to investigate ways 
*^''''oand day care opportunities. 



35 we decided to do all we could within our limits, our students'^ and our 
project's. 

The Mexican and Mexlcan*American community of Pasadena consists of 
twelve percent of the total population. Most of the Spanish-speaking people 
are interspersed throughout the city, and the barrios are no more than small 
pockets. The one where we made our Initial recruitment visits Is made up of 
Mexicans, Mexican-Americans, and a few blacks, located eight blocks from 
Pacific Oaks College. U is a low socioeconomic area with the usual pressing 
problems; poor housing, lack of jobs. Insufficient food, and non-acceptance 
as respected human beings by the dominant white group. 

Contrary to their culture, Mexican women are forced Into the labor market 
to augment the husband's pay checks, since most of the males are employed 
in menial jobs, the lot of a man without a profession or English facility. It is 
virtually impossible to receive welfare aid when the head of the household 
works a steady thirty hours a week no matter what the salary^ so most 
Mexican families are not on welfare. Mexican culture encourages family sta- 
bility, and the male as head of the house is not to be denied. Language 
barriers, an innate distrust of the white bureaucracy, and lack of the sophisti- 
cation to know one's rights and how to use the system are also contributing 
factors to the probem. For its size, the barrio offered many challenges, frus- 
trations, and eventually some joys. 

The following staff logs illustrate the different methods of recruitment and 
the resultant failures and successes. 

Staff logi August IS, 

/ met a cluster of ladtes miking home from an English class giveft by the Salivation 
Am}/, hot, tired, and carrying and wheeling babies. One of them (Mrs, OP) seemed 
to be the spokesman and ms very cooperative and "unafraid/' She advised me to go to 
the Well-Baby Clinic thai same aflerymn as she uhxs certain I umld meet many 
. u\>men there who were involved in day care. Well-Baby Clinic u>as a madhouse. They 
were offering the German measles vaccine so they were very crowded. I saio "my** 
cluster of ladies there and was introduced to Mrs. SB. She is supposed to care for two 
little girls beginning next week, Mrs, SB is worried that toe are the Gestapo. Mrs. 
OFs comment was that "this is one of our shortcomings. We don't take advatttage of a 
good thing because of our suspicions," She is right, but consider the historyl I also 
met a Mrs. ZC who loorks but had takett the day off to bring her children. A day care 
mother lakes care of the children. Will look her up soon. 

Could really not do too much recruiting as I had to translate. They do not have a 
bilingual nurse and the doctor speaks no Spanish either, so my value that moment was 
as a much needed interpreter. The women had to sit, stand, perspire, and be over- 
whelmed by noise, babies, and people who spoke no Spanish. They should pin a medal 
on those ladies. Some of them were waiting their turn for over three hours, 

Staff loglAugust 24. 

This afternoon I went looking for Mrs. RB. She takes care of Mrs. ZCs children while 
Mrs, ZC works at a laundry from 8 to about 5.Mrs,RB exists in one room cut up into 
a bedrooom, a kitchen, and Ixith. Shenoiv lives next door to tux) daughters, existing 
on the money she earns babysitting and on what her daughter can give her. Mrs. ZC 
pays her $20 a week to care for A, sa^en months, and L, tioo years. 




This evetitng I received a call from the children's mother, Mrs. ZCr saying Mrs. RB 37 
ms very fearful and did not u\int to take care of her children any more. She thought 
that we ime from the Department of Social Services and might umi to make trouble 
for her and Mrs. ZC. I talked to Mrs. ZC at great lettgth and because of all the help I 
gave her at Well-Baby Clinic she said she trusted me and umid talk to Mrs. RB about 
cooperating with us. Mrs. ZC says Mrs. RB is an excellent day care mother. The 
tvoman the children had before did not feed them xvell, and since Mrs. RB has had 
them they are fat and healthy. 

} am so disappointed - / tvas sure that we had explained things very clearly to Mrs. 
RB, but I guess I asked too many questions too quickly. Ws just the faft that she paid 
such outrageous rent for that awful hole in the wall I was upset. It is very hot in the 
room and no yard is available so the only outing or outdoor play for the children is at 
her daughter's house or a mlk with the stroller. I had suggested the student could 
take them to the park, but Mrs. ZC says she interpreted this remark to mean the 
student might abduct or harm the children. Mrs. ZC assured me she would set things 
right. 

Staff logi August 25 

I stopped by to see Mrs. RB and apologized for worrying her. She said she ms not as 
mrried as her daughter icho thought I icas an investigator. ! again explained the 
project to Mrs. RB and uHtited for her daughter to come so I could talk to her. Mrs. RB 
said that she had understood and had accepted the program the first time. The 
daughter is very interested in nursery school for her three-year-otd. Maybe our 
student can help there. 

Staff log f August 25 

Went to visit a Mexican- American iivman this morning. Her name wasgiim to usby 
Department of Social Semces. A bright spot in our lives! This is a home with two 
children tvho are free to use the living room, the house, and the people in it^ Mrs. O is 
called "Mama" and Mr. O, "Pasha" (grandpa). Mrs. 0 cares for her two grandchiU 
dren and tn>o Caucasian children. She loas fsorw and raised in Pasadena and is fluent 
in both English and Spanish. Her daughter is a teacher and her son is an ettgineer, 
noio becoming a tauter. She is quite articulate and speaks freely on children and 
iHilues and is interested in joining our project. 

Many of the women contacted were reluctant to leave their children in 
someone else's care, especially a strange student. Most Mexican women are 
accustomed to going out of the home only for necessities or to visit a neigh- 
bor, so this new proposition from the establishment was frightening. It also 
seemed very difficult for some to admit a strahger into their home to view 
their poverty. 

Student Placement 

For the student fortunate enough to b^ assigned to a Spanish-speaking home 
the experience was unequaled. Most of the students had had no prior experi- 
ence dealing with poverty, different values, language, and a culture other 
than their cwn. All of these combined facets required careful and thoughtful 
consideration of student placement. Staff found that supervision was re- 
quired in order to help bridge the cultural gap and ease the initial qualms of 
the family day care mothers as well as the student. 



Female students wore welcomod into the homes. However, Moxictin cul- 
ture wo\iM not approve having a male student In the home while the hus- 
band was away at work. The neighbors would also question the prosei\ce of a 
male. Of the students I placed, one was non-Spanlsh^speaking. one \9AS 
conversant in Spanish, and one \vas bilingual. The following excerpts are 
from logs written by the young, white, middle-class non-Spanish^speaking 
student. The student appeared untouched by the situation at the beginning 
of the year, but obviously became quite sensitive to some of the Immense 
problems that face people isolated from the greater community. 

StuJait to^lSeptmber 28, 

Mrs. I appeared ol first to be rather shy and indifferent ton^rd me - jvss/Wy due to the 
laitgmge hirrier. She speaks no En^^lish and I very little Spanish, She has three i^ry 
u^ll'drcs$i\i and behaved tittle boys. She also takes care of a tuv-nrnth-oid boy, five 
days a week. 

There is very little money in this family - almost not enough to go around, and yet she 
makes sure the children eat very well and properly, even though she does not herself 
She appears to be a very gentle, kind, and u^rm mother trying to meet her childre}\'s 
needs. 

Stnderit log/September 30, 

Mrs. I UH^s so happy to see me and welcomed me in as if one of the family. We are able 
to ammiunicate very well xcith gestures and motions while at the same time teaching 
each other. The boys cried when she left for the meeting, but after that ei^^rything usis 
fine, Wteu she returned she insisted I stay and have lunch. What could I do, but haxY 
lunch while she stood there hcathtg tortillas and making sure I ate enough. 

She is such a remarkable xiK>7mn. Her main handicap is the fact that there is really no 
place for the children to play. The house is tniniscule and with the bare necessities and 
there is rw yard. Because of the tii\y infants, she is not able to go out often. * 

A sensitive relationship was eventually established between the family day 
care mother and the family. 

Student hglMay 10, 

Jose called me by name tine today: "A, A, mira!" He was pvinting to the trash 
collectors and their truck. When it kvjs time for me to leave he said. "A, don't go." 
But then he waved goodbye. This was the first time he has spoken my name or directly 
to me. ^ 

Student loglMay 28. * 

Mrs. J was unilking with all three boys and picking powers when ! arrived. The baby is 
13 months now and walks quite well. She uhis really glad io see me. She asked me to 
take her to the market. Did I ever see the problems she has in shopping! Wowll She 
speaks very little English and can hnely differentiate prions. And when signs say *'tu\) 
for 43c" or "S for $1.00." she has no idea what that means. Why are there no Sfmish 
signs on food lalhis? God, there must be a million people around here ivith her same 
problems. But so what . . . ivho cares? 

Our family day care mothers taught our students the great asset of a biling- 
ual, bicuUural education. Three of the family daycare mothers care for Anglo 
children and all of the children are learning Spanish. Ethnic food is also part 



of the enjoyable learning process. In some homes the male was present either 
during lunch or part of the day so father-child interaction was observed. Our 
students' logs give evidence to the enriched learning that comes from living 
an experience rather than just reading about it. 

Studeftt loglDtxmher S, 

Every lime Mrs. 0 started to ayrred the children, Mr, 0 uvivM intercede, 'Vejalos 
son (hh}uilh$" - (let them be, they are little) although huiid back her up in refnind- 
ing Tint nh>ut telling them when he has to go to the bathroom. Mr, 0 has nicknames 
for them all. One is ''El Gordo" (Fat One), atiothvr "£/ Gallito" (Little Cock), and 
Xhatita'' (Dear One), and "Cotorrita" (Chatterbox), ampletethe roll The children 
follow him around the house and he seems to iveicome their help. 

Student loglDecember 9. 

Mrs, F. left for the meeting and Mr. h. continued with his uvrk of fixing something 
in the back room. He came out once to see why Rafael was crying. (! tm changing his 
diaper and he hhis objecting to this). He shoiced concern for the children and played 
with them a bitr His motions were not free, but rather those of an authoritative, but 
understanding father. ! got the feeling from seeing Mr. F interact with the children 
that he loves them and in thdr oivn interest he will discipline when needed, Mrs. F. 
mentioned that he famed Maria but because she is a little girl, he does not rough- 
house with her as he does tvith Rafael, i.e., throwing him up in the air and tickling 
him. 

The children of the family day care mothers (their own) also benefited /rem 
their interactions with the students. Some of the young ones had no previous 
ongoing experience with white or black adults. This was very important to 
one Mexican family day care mother and her husband. They realized how 
difficult school entry would be for a child coming from such isolation. This 
father seemed reluctant to allow his wife to join our project; but when this 
was pointed out to him he readily consented. The children were also exposed 
to some experiences they might otherwise have missed, i.e., zoo, library, 
Mothers' Club Co-op, Pacific Oaks yards, Backyard project, etc. The greatest 
gain was the trust that the children learned to give and receive. The following 
staff and student logs illustrate the growth in a family day care home in 
acceptance of an adult other than the mother. 

Student Logffanuary 3L 

Staff and Mrs. P exchanged greetings in Spanish "muy rapido" and prepared to leai^ 
for the Community Family Day Care Center, One problem, Mrs. P had not told the 
children in adimce that she was going to leave them, so n^hen she walked out the 
door, Cannen and fosefina panicked, became hysterical and thrust themselves out the 
door after the mother, screaming tvith fear. Staff and Mrs. P came back in again — 
explaining, calming, soothing the children. They merely pxyuted and sobbed. After all, 
who uHis I and xvhere was their mother going? Meanichile, Conchlta, the family day 
care child who has been sep>arated from her mother many times, played contentedly on 
the floor. What staff and Mrs. P left again, J sat on the floor with some toys 1 had 
brought from Community Family Day Care Center and tried to engage Mrs. P's tu>o 
daughters with them. Josefina ivas the first to be consoled. She allowed herself to join 
me on the floor and uvrk with thepiazles in a disconsolate manner. But Carmen wept 
sorrowfully. Poor, distressed dollies, finally they both became calm and interested in 



Ihe piizzles and be<td$. Gnulmlly, as the monting tme Oft, Josefina mui Carmen lost 4| 
their fm$, heamc frkndly and began (o tru$i We played lotto numy times, they 
teaching me the Sfmish u\misfor the pictured objects, Mrs. P returned, said she had 
enjoyed the meeting. 

Services 

What made this project so worthwhile and exciting was the community 
work that staff and students were able to do as well as the learning and 
friendship that we received in return. The saving grace of a barrio is its 
people. To be able to go into a home and be greeted with genuine warmth 
and gladness, to be made to sit down and eat and to be missed when you 
don't come around for a while is the gift we received. What we gave seemed 
so little in comparison. Most of the people need a link with the services 
offered by the city, with the schools and with the community as a whole. 
There is also a great need for translaUon of both the written and spoken 
word, a greater need for interaction between the barrio and the rest of the 
community and the greatest need of all , . . to belong] 

Staff loglSeptember 22. 

Met a Mrs. VA at Well-Baby Clinic xvith an eight-year-old girl xvho should be in 
school, but has not been sent because they are planning to return to Mexico. The 
trouble is they are still here, time p>asses, and the child is ivithout school / talked to 
Mrs, VA and gai^ her my telephone number. Hopefully she will call so w can enter 
the child in school at least until they leave. 

Staff loglOctober 24. 

This ei>ening ! receii^'d a call from a Mrs. VA about enrolling her daughter at school. 
(Another spin-ofp. I had given up on this call (a month had elap^sed) so it ivas a very 
pleasant surprise. 

Staff loglOctober 27. 

I picked up Linda at home about 10:30 and we theti stop^^ed for Mrs. VA at her job. 
She had permission to leave for one hour (without pay). Due to lack of proper papers 
and vaccination records, ph^nnission had to be obtained from the Pasadena Board of 
Education, This inivlved countless questions and endless pap>er ivork. 

It was imperative that Linda be enrolled in a school that had an ESL pnogram (English 
as a Second Language) since not only did she not speak English, but she had nei^er 
attended school either here or in Mexico. This reqiwst caused more trial and tribula- 
tion along with more ineiu table pmp>er work. We finally accomp>lishcd the task, al- 
though it did take three hours! I loas very apK}logetic to Mrs. VA and uvrried about 
getting her hick to her uvrk. She was docked for half a day's pay. 

Feio realize some of the difficulties enanmtered by Sp^aKish'$p>eaking pwple in 
matters that are mere roufine to others. It would have been almost impKiSSible for Mrs. 
VA to have enrolled Linda by herself! No tran$pH)rtation n^as available, the forms are 
in English, the secretaries speak no Spninish, and she had no prior knowledge of the 
ESL program. Help>! We desperately need ammnmity aides. 

Much of our work consisted tn dropping in to say hello and translating a 
O „. explaining a procedure, directing people to the proper resources, pro- 
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42 viding transporlation, and generally being of aid in smoothing the rough 
road toward reaching out into the larger community. What Is a minor prob* 
1cm fot most can bo a major problem without the proper facility, know-how, 
or resources. 

The following excerpts are samples of the typical everyday encounters with 
the dual frustrations (and joys) of those needing help and those attempting to 
provide. 

Staff togifdmmry 9. Sdtunh}/ Night, 

Anton'm entiled this mnmg regarding bhlh amtrol pill$. Mrs. Perez xoho loorksfor 
Planned Parenthood at Weli-Baby Clink giwe them out and explained the procedure, 
but it is easy to misunderstand. Antonia explained to me that she was to start the first 
pill fiik* days after menstruation and the box xm marked ivith numbers to ciuvit off 
each day. She became confused because this x^m the 9th and the box teas marked 1 and 
should she wait jmtil the first day of next month (in Febrmry)? It u^as now five days 
after her first day of menstnmtion. Along with a lot of things I know nothing about 
these pills, solcaUai Anne Smith xoho is in Planned Parenthood. She suggested I call 
the president of Planned Parenthood or Mrs, Perez. I tried three Perez's in Pasadena 
and the f>re$ident of Planned Parenthood to no avaii Called Anne hack and she 
suggested I ask Antonta the name of the pills and color of p>acket, Antonia s^^lled the 
letters in $imi$h and described the aluminum foil fwcfcei. I called Anne xch^n turti 
called her druggist. She thett called back and said the pills were to be taken at the same 
time every day for 22 days and the first pill ms to be taken on the fifth day after 
menslruation began. So Antonia started her first pill that eventing. I don't knaiol 

Our project also offered some of the women the opportunity to obtain a 
librar^ card and check books out for the first time, The La Pinloresca library 
has two fine community-minded librarians who worked with us all year. 
They recognized the community needs and did their utmost to help. 

Staff logiNovember 25, 

Mrs. I had not been to a library here^ and If you* re a "first timer'* this is the u^y to go, 
Mrs. Keith and Miss DeLanccy tvere really lovely. They made a special effort to shoxo 
us the Spanish selection and children's section, spoke to the mothers about the library 
(informally}, and made concessions in order to give our parents library cards, Mrs, ! 
checked out four books. She seemed very pleased. I liked the look on her face. 

Staff logi April 11. 

Belia came to our story hour and did a good job in translating Miss DeLancey's story 
as she read. They seemed to tank well together and kids (all 29) were so good. No 
listeners spilled their juice, and it teas a hvely session. 

The zoo trip was also a''first time" for some of the hmWy day care mothers 
and their children, and it further developed a "hm\\y feeling" among the 
Spanish-speaking women. This feeling, so strong in the culture, was a loveJy 
thing to see. 

The Mothers' Club Co-op offered our families this same opportunity. Two 
Spanish-speaking children of family day care mothers were enrolled in the 
Co-op, giving the mothers the opportunity of going out into the community 
^ with all of their family. 



The Children's SchcK)l at Pacific Oaks College awards some annual scholar- 
ships but feyv Spanish-speaking people apply. Lack of transportaUon, lan- 
guage communfcation, and the natural reluctance to enter a strange commu- 
nity' are c»ted as some of the reasons. This seemed a good lime to reverse the 
order and have l^aclfic Oaks bring its school into the barrio. The day care 
project staff met with the Director of the Children's School and the parents' 
steering committee to initiate the idea and to ask for funds and a commitment 
of students and parents. 

The Backyard Project was a natural way to include families who could not 
participate in the Family Day Care Project. Pacific Oaks College felt a need to 
involve itsetf in the outer community, and the barrio in which we worked was 
the natural place for the college and the community to meet and satisfy their 
own needs to the mutual benefit of both. 

The beauty of a barrio school was that it was right there — in the barrio — 
and thus it would belong to the community. It would be within easy walking 
distance, enabling mothers to come with all of their children, and the atmos* 
phere would be such that they would stay on and socialize with the other 
parents, exchanging needed information. The parents would be encouraged 
to learn about child development by ob/erving or participating and would 
gain confidence in the idea of early childhood education. Separation and 
transition into school would be accomplished in a painless way, and pride In 
community accomplishment and a sense of belonging would be the natural 
end. 

The school became a reality and continued meeting throughout the year, 
two mornings a week, Culture and friendship were such that all concerned 
were enriched. When the school was forced to give up its location in April of 
this year because of zoning difficulties, no one was willing to let the school 
die. The solution was to continue functioning as a trip taking, Jearning-on- 
wheels school. Transportation was provided by the Pacific Oaks parents, and 
everyone enjoyed this final aspect of the school. 

One of the goals achieved was an easy transition into a new setting and 4h 
ease in parent separation for the children. This was borne out by the attend- 
ance of eight barrio children from the Backyard School at a local elementary 
preschool summer program. Only one child screamed her dissatisfaction that 
first day and no one was seen (or heard) clinging hysterically to a mother. 

Miniscule as it was, Pacific Oaks saw its involvement in this community as 
a valuable, enriching experience for those who wished to take the time to 
partake of it. The work in the barrio served to reinforce what we all know but 
conveniently tend to forget that not only money but live, caring bodies 
must be committed. 
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44 \hc I believe that a child can grow "uhscarred/' any child, 

1 I iC but even more so a child who has lived through a' 
t^^K^-f" \ A /l^/^ family break, denies reality. Any ten- 
I V V llv.^ ^^^^^ ^^8^^ between parents, any 

CC li X ^he family, will have an 

^urrcrs A/iost ^^^^^^^ ^ *^^^"y ^ ^^^'^ 

^* U should have a mother and father to 

rldlUlml Kdpu feel protected and safe. He should have a mother 
and father to identify with the parent of the same sex and to solve his loving 
and competitive feelings with both, so that later he can fulfill his role in life 
and in his own chosen family. But there are no Ideal situations, Maybe that is 
good, because this enables the child to bear frustrations, work out solutions, 
find ways of dealing with different situations, and be ready for a very n\uch 
less than perfect world. 

The child's needs and desires to have mother and father together in a 
reliable and peaceful union are threatened by discord between the most im- 
portant people in his life. In a fight between parents the child feels forced to 
take sides, and loyalties are put in question- Loving one parent may have to 
mean renunciation of the other. Conflict for the child has to ensue. Also, 
fighting will be interpreted by the child not only as a danger signal (parents 
will hurt each other and the child), but also as a threat — one parent or the 
other, or both, may leave in anger. The child feels helpless and in fear for his 
life: "Who will take care of me? I am little, I need them. I am in danger." 
Those are the natural fears of a child observing parents in battle. 

If those fears are realized^ if one parent really leaves — by death or divorce 
— the questions, doubts, and anxieties of the child are intensified, His 
thoughts may run something like this: "Why did he leave? Does he still love 
me? Or did he leave because he doesri't love me, because I was bad? I was 
angry at him yesterday and wanted to hit him - . . He knew, was angry and 
had to punish me. How can he love me when f want to hit him, when I am so 
bad? ... Of course he doesn't want to stay with me when 1 am so bad. I 
should not be angry; he was right to leave; it is my fault; I am the one who is 
bad . . . And if he deserted me because I am bad, maybe my mother will 
desert me also. ... I was angry at her, too. She should have helped me keep 
him . . . she shouldn't have let him leave . . . She disappointed me and 
probably she doesn't love me either. O.K., let them leave, let all of them 
leave; I hate them all." Aware of those angry and disappointed thoughts he 
feels guilty, more angry, and more hurt. Not all reactions run exactly like the 
above, but ALL children react to the exit of a parent with unhappiness, anger, 
guilt, and doubts about themselves as lovable, worthwhile human beings. 

Since death is unavof .iable and divorce often better than remaining in an 
unhappy and tense relationship, consequences are unavoidable. The child's 
sense of having been deserted, hurt, and angered should be understood by 
the parent^^d not denied. The love that the parent expresses by understand- 
ing and accepting the child's emotions will make the child feel less bad, and 
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will allow him a belter chance to come to terms with his feelings and conflicts* 45 
After an initial but temporary period of Intense pain, excitement, and over- 
sensitivity — which will leave tender scars — the child will learn to live with' 
one parent. Through acceptance and love the child can he helped with the 
separation, not ''unscarred" but with a minimum of damage. He can then 
regain his equilibrium and proceed with the maturation process. 

All children, those who live in complete families as well as those who havt 
lost a parent, have to experience anxieties arid conflicts and will have scars. 
All children have to* be helped to tolerate anxieties and frustrations and to 
handle problems, A tendency to health and growth exists, and most children 
can be guided by their parents, single or double, to emotional maturity. It 
may be helpful to think of the investigation by Dr. J. Louis Despert,* author 
oi Children ofDnmc^, who describes the following; Children who have lived 
in what may be called "emotional divorce," in a marriage that was charac- 
terized by conflict and tension, were harmed mt^re and were more disturbed 
than children whose parents took the consequences of an unhealthy mar- 
riage, gained a divorce, and ended an unhappy situation. 

The honesty to admit a mistake, the courage to try changing what needs 
changing, and the strength to worlc toward a more dignified and loving 
relationship will give your child strength and courage and a belief In love and 
dignity. He will not have to live by resignation, but will be able to strive for a 
realistic fulfillment of his own needs for love, closeness, and intimacy. 

Not to face the fact that some children, on the other hand, may have 
suffered too much and too long and may have a weaker constitution and 
therefore more serious scars, would again deny reality. Those who might 
have been originally yveaker and whose early experiences were intensely 
traumatic will find it more difficult to adjust to a new life situation. It is 
fortunate for them and their parents that answers exi:5t that may be provided 
particularly by professional helpers. 

For the child the time after a divorce brings excitement, disappointment, 
and worry. But it is also a period in his life when he is still flexible and 
self-concerned, and does not carry the burden of having to take care of other 
important matters which his single parent has to consider (finances, living 
arrangements, etc.). For the child, though fearful, has one parent left to rely 
and depend on. Somewhere he knows that he will be taken care of and that 
ail necessities will be arranged for him. Worried, he will be able to see his 
parent's responsible actions and will be able to c<ilm his fears with the 
knowledge that he is still loved, by one parent at least, and that the future is 
relatively secure. He will then be able to direct his energies again to the 
relevancies of his age level; to his friends, school, play activities, etc. With the 
help of the natural healing process of the flexible child — the twig can still be 
bent — he will return to the natural, normal life which will smooth his scars. 
On the other hand, for the man or woman who has been deserted by his or 
her mate, many and more difficult problertis have to be faced, realistic as well 
as internal emotional problems. 

Very real worries face a newly divorced or widowed person. Such ques- 
tions as finances, living quarters, in-laws, arrangements for a return to work. 
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46 ^nd baby-sitting problems m^iy have lo be faced simultaneously. This h 
aggravated by the fad thai these uncertainties come at a lime when pain is 
severe and one's feelings are governed by a desire to be comforted and 
helped. Also, while important decisions had been shared up to this point, 
they weigh much more heavily when made alone. 

A good parent will want to help this child deal with the loss. But again this 
is a period where he himst^lf is depressed, worried, and anxious, when he 
wants to be left to his suffering, and certainly not have to be concerned with 
someone else, even though this be his own child. It may be constructive for 
the father or mother to be forced into distraction from his own suffering. 
However, the healing process may then have to progress with difficulty an^ . 
at the expense of temporarily containing his or her own suffering. Concern 
for the child may mean a lesser concern for the self and therefore, most likely; 
a postponement of the resolution on behalf of the self. 

Take an example of a widow with a young child, mourning for her hus- 
band. Grief is a deep emotion with many facets. The first step toward solu- 
tion is to admit its presence, to accept it as a reality, and lo look at the 
accompanying emotional responses, fears, worries, and resentments. As 
those feelings are worked out, as the woman gets perspective to take what 
was good in the past and to carry it into the future, she will extricate herself 
and begin to handle the reality of the present. Her feelings about herself in 
relation to this situation will affect all other changes in her life — economic, 
social, her attitude to her child and particularly to the other sex. Her concern 
for the young child, her knowledge that to show her child the grief, worry, 
and anxiety may burden and harm the child excessively, may lead her to 
suppress and hide her natural reactions. To help the child, this mother may 
act too maturely, control her emotions, pass over the natural mourning pro- 
cess and never accept, therefore never resolve, her own grief — and thus be 
plagued by their after-effect. 

Everyone hopes at the beginning of a marriage that happiness, security, 
permanence, and peace will be the atmosphere of the union. With divorce, 
the pain of disappointment and separation, a sense of rejection, resentment, 
and guilt throw one into excitement and turmoil. An unavoidable perception 
of failure is accompanied by insecurity and doubts as to whether one is 
lovable and worthwhile. Even one's identity as a man or woman may be 
questioned. Having one's marriage fail may lead to the question, "Why have 
I failed? What is wrong with me? What is wrong with me as a woman?" or ''In 
what way was I not the man I wanted and should have been?" or "Can I love 
and be loved? . . . Will I ever find love and security again? . . . What will the 
future bring?" Confronted by a bombardment of such questioning thought, 
at this time, gives rise to a sense of hopelessness. 

In addition, a serious blow to the feelings of security, the loss of love, will 
conjure up old childhood disappointments and anxieties, consciously or un- 
consciously. Old anxieties and pains may be added to new ones and make the 
present loss seem a two-fold or many-fold tragedy. Old forgotten memories 
will return to plague and intensify current reactions. The pain of renouncing 
eariier love objects will be re-experienced and will emphasize thp present 
Q loss. Under the best circumstances divorce and death in a family are ex- 
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Iremciy painful experiences; under the worst they may be fell as unbearable 47 
and hopeless. 

The degree of pain as well as the length of suffering will be determined not 
only by the present condition but also by the earlier experiences of the indi* 
vidual/ lasting weeks, nnonths, years or sometimes forever* If these reactions 
last unreasonably long, we wonder what unresolved problems are relived or 
what old wounds have been reopened. These may then not allow the sufferer 
to regain his equilibrium and return to an interest in life, and may well affect 
his relationships. 

Pain/ disappointment, and frustration often lead to resentment. We accept 
that hostility is present in the case of divorce^ as reason for or as consequence 
of divorce. It is more difficult to see, however, that resentment at being left 
and being hurt by death is also a quite natural reaction. Although not accept- 
able to many, bitterness or hostility as a concomitant of pain is according to 
nature. So is some guilt unavoidable. To have angry thoughts about the dead 
is particularly unacceptable in our society, but hostility in general is most 
often felt as "wrong" and "bad/' Guilt is then experienced as a consequence 
of such unbidden feelings. Guilt may in addition arise as a sequel of resentful 
thoughts toward the child, again very understandable. A child, besides bring- 
ing joy and comfort, is also a burden for a single parent. The thought that life 
could be easier without a child occurs at some time or another. But you are 
supposed to love your child — always — and resentful thoughts or wishes 
make /or guilt and anxiety. It is hard to accept the /act . that angry thoughts 
(not deeds) are a natural part of being human and alive. 

How difficult this period of life is for any single parent! This stage may well 
be the most unhappy in thelifeof a ma nor a woman, alt of whose convictions 
and beliefs, and whose whole life may be questioned. Hopelessness and 
resignation often characterize this time, and suicidal Ideas can occur. But 
fortunately one has an Innate drive for lire. With time, the pessimism will 
lighten, and a better, more hopeful fuhne will be considered and searched 
for. 

When the ii^mediate reactions to the break of the family have been lived 
through and partly resolved, wishes and hopes for a new life emerge, De- 
pending on age, among other factors^ remarriage is hoped for and will fre- 
quently occur. Most single parents will remarry and will hope that the remar- 
riage will be better and happier than the first. For some Ihls will be the case, 
for others thfej^^ond, third, or fourth marriage may be disasters like the first. 
Disturbing and destructive character traits may rear their ugly heads and may 
exclude the ^Possibility of warm, loving relationships. 

The fear of failure may linger on in many. But unless the past has been 
faced squarely, considered honestly, understood and resolved — so that tt 
can be left b^nind — it vvill run like an undercurrent in any future involve- 
ment and interfere or make it altogether impossible. It takes courage to face 
facts and it takes courage to admit that one has contributed to the separation 
of a union that was supposed to be "loving and forever/' It is much easier to 
believe it was the other's fault, that "he was the sinner and I was innocent." 
Such excuses are prevalent but rarely honest. It is the rare case that when two 
cannot get along one is all victim and the other all sinner, that one is 




Innocent and Ihe other the cufprit. Most who revle^v the course of a broken 
marriage openly and objectively find two people having contributed to the 
lack of understanding and communication and the lack of willingness and 
ability to work out conflicts^ But even if we should discover a guiltless partner 
in a terminated marriage, we would have to ask this Innocent lamb what 
made him — or her — get into a situation so sinister and villainous? 

Neurotic needs and unrealistic feelings )Tom childhood may have intruded 
Into the selection of a mate and into the course of the marriage. And further 
reactions bc^longing to the first marriage may contaminate later involvements. 
But change and improvement are possible. Not every divorced person is so 
neurotic that any future marriage will have to suffer from the same problems 
and end the same way. It is possible to make a mistake and to correct it. A 
mature/ intelligent individual can learn from such mistakes, can face his 
shortcomings, and can apply such awareness to coming relationships. But all 
this again demands strength and honesty from the single parent. 

The various ways in which earlier experiences may intrude on later ones 
vary also. Much has been said about the contribution of childhood on per- 
sonality characteristics. But little or nothing has been written about the effects 
of a former marriage on a subsequent marriage. A widow — or widower — 
whose loyalties still belong to a first partner and who often over-idealizes this 
memory, may compare any possible future mate to the image of the past. 
Every possible present relationship is seen through a grey veil, fault Is found, 
and nobody can measure up to the unrealistic ideal. Nobody can please this 
person; he or she !s critical, unaccepting, and frequently Insidiously hostile. 
With this subtle or not-so-subtle attitude, the widowed may drive away those 
who lespond. If this attitude is expressed overtly, it is not likely that a rela- 
tionship can last long and that anyone emotionally stable would consider 
anything but a passing involvement. If this individual should remarry, how- 
ever, silent or open struggles would ensue and endanger the atmosphere and 
outcome of the union. 

With the divorced, Ihe battle is frequently more overt. Hostile or not before 
marriage, the very act of divorce elicits intense conflict, resentment, and 
hostility. This hostility, originally experienced against the partner, has a 
tendency to be generalized towards others and then to all of the opposite sex. 
Though a portion of this generalization is neurotic, there is an element of 
reality In it also. The worid the ^'formerly marrieds" live in and have to deal 
with is difficult. In spite of the sophistication and overt acceptance of divorce 
in our culture, there is still subtle taboo and criticism. The divorced womaa 
the "gay divorcee" in the stereotype, is looked at with suspicion. But also the 
"merry widow" is sometimes seen as a sexually free object and may be 
envied and found fault with by other women. By men both may be pursued 
without sensitivity to or acceptance of their needs, and often used and 
abused. Men in their relationships may feel predatory or rejected, aggressive 
or taken advantage of. This emotional and sexual game leads to more hurt 
feelings, more resentment and blaming on both sides. 

From beginning to end, the child's existence not only makes the situation 
more difficult because of the concern and frustration the parent has to bear 
(and we are not denying any of the pleasures that can be derived from the 
child), but a child may also add actively lo the burden the parent has to carry. 



The varied developmenUl problems of child rearing have to be solved and 
lived through alone. But particularly when the parent Is ready and yvishes to 
enter into new relationships^ when his needs are to move out and experience 
the normal give and take, trial and error on a mature level of adult to adult, 
the child will likely start trouble* Although some children, older and more 
mature, will want their parents to live and love, most children find it hard to 
be altruistic and think of others rather than themselves. Those children espe* 
dally after a period when they had the attention and love of one parent more 
Or less for themselves, when they had "owned the parent" without having to 
share with the second parent, will not willingly give up this gratifying atten* 
tion and sense of exdusiveness. The parent's interest In someone else, the 
time and love given to an "outsider," will be seen as a deprivation and 
intrusion on the child's needs and rights. Children who did not have to share 
will resent having to give up even part of what they feel to be theirs. They will 
become cranky, nasty, and divisive. In their attempt to retain the parent's 
exclusive love they may do their utmost to separate the adults whose love 
threatens their security and find ingenious ways of hampering their parent's 
happiness. 

Although these maneuvers are normal and expected ways for a child, there 
is no doubt that they give trouble to parents, that they may stimulate guilt 
feelings that are hard to handle. Again and again parents in this bind have 
been known to lose their determination, and to give up their own fulfillment 
for that of the child. This act may be dictated by the parent's neurotic needs, 
but it may also be the outcome of an honest wish to do the best for daughter 
; or son. It is sad that such an act of renunciation does harm to the parent as 
Well as to the child. Parents often do not realize that it is their right, and 
essential for them, to find new satisfying involvements, but that also for the 
child such a course of action is eventually much healthier. It is better for the 
child to give up his exclusive wish for the parent in favor of a normal family 
life where mother and "father" find fulfillment in love for each other. 

Every child has to learn and accept that his mother and father have rights, 
that though his own possessive wishes are understandable, they have to be 
renounced In the hope of later fulfillment of his own love needs. No child 
should remain tied to a parent. If parents are not able to teach and guide a 
child to this awareness, they do their child harm and deprive themselves of 
life satisfaction. Satisfaction for the parent is an important ingredient for a 
child's growth. To know a parent fulfilled will give the child the right to 
search for his own satisfaction. Not to know a parent satisfied will leave some 
residue of guilt and anxiety in every child. 

Life for the single parent is difficult; it is accompanied by many pitfalls, but 
it can and should bring future joys. This has to be accomplished with the 
understanding of its complexities and the acceptance of the fact that single 
parents most often bear a harder lot than their children. 

A difficult world, where conflicts exist in many areas and where the battle 
of the sexes is the order of the day, may well confirm doubts and fears that 
the break of a marriage is difficult to heal. But although we say that it is 
difficult, we also emphasize that it is not impossible. It can be done. It is a 
rh^^tyge to be faced by the single parent, hopefully and with resolution. 



AA f Rr^CTPr^ introduction by Fred M. Rogori ^ jl 

1 t^O * 1^^^*^ ' studying at Pittsburgh Semi- 

Cil Hwl 1 Oll^l iKlM to be a counselor to someone 

\A^t^^^$ n \ji^r:^^i^^A for three months. I asked my pro- 

Matgaret »• MCFarland f^ssor if l might work with a young child. 

"So long as you can have your supervision with Dr. Margaret McFarland* 
whorls the director of the Uhlvehity's Family and Children Center/' was my 
professor's response. 

That assignment grew Into a friendship and consulting relationship with 
Margaret McFarland which has grown over ten years. 

All of Mister Rogers* Neighborhood script writers consult with Dr. McFarland. 
1 meet with her two hours each week to discuss children and how we can best 
communicate helpful, healthy things to them and their families. 

I am personally delighted that Dr. McFarland has accepted ACEl's invita- 
tion to contribute to the Parenting publication. 

Dr. McFarland, we (tt the ACE! fee! that telei*i$hn should be included in this 
publication Parenting bfc<iwse7/wf electronic inifention h<i$ become for very many 
children in the mrld — a kind of surrogate parent, Hoiv do you think Fred Rogers 
feels about the parenting role that your industry — at^d more specifically Mr, Rogers' 
program - has on children's lives? 

U, as you suggest, television is a surrogate parent for many children, then 
TV 1$ involved in a relationship that Is mutually determined by adult and 
child. The child cannot Interact with the televised person as completely as he 
interacts with his parents. Children receive the thoughts and feelings expres- 
sed to them by the television persons, but they cannot respond directly. So 
their responses are moved over to the real people around them. 

We would like to think that most children have their parents available 
when they are watching television. But we know that many children watch in 
solitude or In the company of other chi|^|f r\ Jhis means that optimally TV 
itself would provide a responsible adult to assume the parent-surrogate role: 
an adult who understands himself or herself as a communicator with children 
and who is knowledgeable in the ways children feel. Although adults on 
television cannot see the reactions of the viewing child, they can create their 
presentations in accord with their understanding of what it will mean to 
children. This is the axis for the development of Mister Rogers' Neighborhood. 
This is why each program begins and closes with a direct communication of 
Mr. Rogers to the watching and listening child. His concern for a child is 
expressed in ^^ongs, facial expressions, and body movements as well as in the 
things he says. The implication for the child is that what he sees and hears 
will be in accord with his need^ and his current capacities for understanding 

Margaret B. McFarland, Ph.D., is Professor of Child Psychology ^ I the School of 
Medicine, University of Pittsburgh. She, Benjamin Spock, M.D., and Erik Erikson 
founded the Arsenal Family and Children's Center of ihe University of Pittsburgh. Her 
direction of this Center and her teaching at Mt. Holyoke College, Melbourne and 
Victoria Preschools of Australia, and the University of Pittsburgh, and research work 
for the Menninger Foundation have given her the opportunity to bring unique insights 
to people who care about families with young children all over the world- She has been 
Q ' ;ical consultant to Mister Rogers' Neighborhood since the program's beginning. 
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52 coping with stress. Mr. Rogers never partlclpaees in the fantasy sections 

of his presentations (except of course through the voices of the puppets) so 
that the child is able to maintain an image of the real person uncontaminated 
by the disguises of fantasy. 

An important aspect of Mr. Rogers' communications with children is that 
they are in no way dramatizations of a character but rather expressions of Mr. 
Rogers as he really is in relationship with children. The sincerity of this 
self-expression is an essential component of being an available parental- 
figure on television. Children respond to the real characteristics of parents 
even if parents try to conceal them from their children. If Mr. Rogers should 
try to dramatize a type of father-figure Inconsistent with his real personality, 
the children would not be able to turn to him as a televised available 
parental-figure. Parents have inquired about aspects of adult personality that 
characterize themselves but which do not have strong expression in Mr. 
Rogers' behavior as though they wished Mr, Rogers would reflect their per- 
sonalities to their children. But like real parents Mr, Rogers is convincing to 
children when he is sincerely expressive of the person he is. 

To face squarely the responsibilities of the surrogate parent through televi- 
sion the TV person must be experienced in adult-child relationships. Without 
such experience the TV person has only the outcome of his own childhood to 
supplant his images of the reactions of children to what he presents. Mr> 
Rogers is not only the father of two sons, but he has combined theoretical 
studies of child development with intensive experience in work with groups 
of children and with individuals. Mr, Rogers continues to give time to meet- 
ing and interacting with his television children through scheduled visits to 
TV stations, schools, and the communities where children live. He recently 
visited with American Indian children in South Dakota. 

Parettfing styles have changed, but we at ACEl feel that to *'iment'' still inwlves 
giviug a child a sense of identify, a sense of direction in xvhat he umts to do with his 
. life, and a setise of meaning and purpose in life, Can you amment how television, in 
its parenting role, can help in these three ways? 

First, about identity. Perhaps the most important contribution Mr. Rogers 
offers children in the development of identity is the clear expression of his 
sense of worth of the child for whom the program is created, because children 
are important persons to him. His talking to them through the television 
implies his respect for them, his concern with what they think and feel his 
awareness that each is unique. 

A child's sense of direction in what he wants to make of his life is rooted in 
his being loved and his loving. There must be people whom he wishes to 
please and who have enough worth for him so that he takes into himself their 
qualities as they care for him and provide education for him. As a child 
grows, his identifications with his primary parents and the succession of 
other adults who participate in his rearing (teachers, grandparents, neigh- 
bors, doctors, nurses, policemen and women, etc.) contribute to his sense of 
direction and purpose. 

It is disturbing to realize that a child identifies with those who threaten him 
or act in ways that express his negative feeling as well as with persons whom 
he loves and admires. A child watching a television drama of violence may 
Q identify with the "good guy" and develop an image of violence justifiable to 
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Ihe "good guy" bul he may also Idenllfy with the villain, venting his own 53 
aggressive energies In fantasled behavior like that of the villain. But he may 
also identify with the victim and give up the struggle to confront the aggres- 
sion in others or in himself because it seems too dangerous. Refuge in 
passivity may seem to be expedient. 

Women may be cast in such secondary roles on television that girls resort to 
identifying with male figures in order to find a sense of worth. Very few 
television programs reflect the self-realization that women may obtain in 
wifehood and motherhood. Instead, women are shown gaining significance 
through careers in the dramatic arts or in romantic conflict-ridden relation- 
ships with men. A man's capacity for tender, strong, just fatherliness is rarely 
represented on TV, 

Therefore all representation of human life puts heavy responsibilities on 
those who develop programs. It is Important to mention specifically the vul- 
nerability of boys and girls whose home situations do not provide a strong 
positive counter^influence to television representations of human life. A child 
growing up exposed to chaotic circumstances may find in television a confir- 
mation of the worthlessness of individual life that he or she has come to 
perceive in early years. But our experience supports the point of view that for 
such a child constructive TV watching can be a helpful influence* Day care 
children who seem unable to play gradually increased their investment In 
play after being given a sustained opportunity to view Mr» Rogers' Neighbor- 
hoChl on TV each day. Little four-year-old girls began to play "house" In the 
dolls' corner, to experiment in dressing in grown-up garments, ^nd to ar- 
range their appearance each day before sitting down to watch the program — 
In other words to find pleasure in experimenting with what they could be. 
Blocks that had been used predominantly as weapons with which to threaten 
' one another became the raw materials of constructions that were carefully 
preserved as syml)ol$ of what the children had accomplished, 

One day care center told the mothers of the children about Mr. Rogers' 
Neighborhood and encouraged them to turn it on each day so that they could 
watch with their children. In this center children began ;o sing such songs 
from the program as "You are Special," and "You've Got to Do It/' and to 
refer to things they had heard on the program. They began to inquire about 
such things as Mr, Rogers' wife, although their fathers were not living with 
them and their mothers. These are simple evidences that the children were 
developing new interests and beginning to see new possibilities for them- 
selves. 

We hwu* Mr. Rogers has long expressed a concerji xvith the need for TV to make 
more direct approach to parent educatiotu Could you share some of the specific ac- 
ttvities, plans and prospects of Family Communications, Inc. lomrd that good end? 

Family Communications Is now producing a publication for parents and 
children called "Around the Neighborhood." Besides a rewspaper and a 
poster or record, in each issue there's a letter written especially for the par- 
ents by Mr, Rogers himself. This letter interprets some aspects of the program 
and also expresses some of the adult attitudes that characterize the show, 

There is a need for a TV series to emphasize the creative potential of 
parents themselves in responding to the developmental needs of their chil- 
I To develop a communication with parents that would facilitate their 




empalhy for their children at differing stages is a large order. We have talked 
of hovv vve might express the mutual joys of parent-child relationships while 
still dealing with the normal tensions and problems that arise between par- 
ents and children as they live together. The child-rearing years cover a long 
period of life. Would one television program bo suitable for this whole span 
of years? Socioeconomic differences in potential TV viewers present other 
problems, but a parents' television program is something that we are working 
toward. 

What ideas do you have for parents about children and the fantasy u\)rld of televi- 
sion? How can a young child, for example, scfmate the fantasy family life he sees on 
telei^ision from his real life? 

Mister Rogers' Neighborhood is created in such a way as to help children 
differentiate between fantasy and reality. Mr. Rogers often introduces the 
fantasy segments of the program by saying "Let's pretend." Just as the hon* 
est open expression of parents helps the child recognize them as different 
from the all good or all powerful people of their fantasies and as different 
from the witches or ogres of their dreams and imaginings, so it is intended 
that Mister Rogers' presentation of his real personality with many facets will 
help children distinguish between the puppets and dramatic characters of 
make-believe and real persons. Yet through his relationships with the chil- 
dren, Mister Rogers expresses his understanding of the worth of fantasy in a 
child's development and in all creative thinking. 

Children find comfort in their parents' capacity to distinguish between 
reality and fantasy. Children enjoy having an adult nearby to appreciate and 
sometimes to facilitate their imaginative play. Some like to tell adults about 
their fantasies. But if adults seem caught up in the child's fantasy in such a 
way as to imply that they are no longer available as an anchor to reality, the 
child may become an)cious. 

There has been much discussion of the violence on teleinsion. Do you have ideas as 
to how we as parents and educators can develop a calming force against the stimuH 
of TV? 

There are many decisions children cannot make without the support and 
assistance of their parents or other responsible adults. Some TV programs 
put too heavy a burdon on children's capacities to cope with the feelings they 
arouse. These shows are unsuited to children's watching. But children may 
not be able to decide which programs are unsuited to them and therefore 
need their parents' decisioiv Despite resistance expressed when parents ex- 
clude certain programs from the children's alternatives, in the end the 
strength of the parents' discretion is comforting to the children. Just as tod- 
dlers play more constructively when they have a safe prescribed place for 
their activities, children are able to enjoy TV most when the range of what 
they see and hear is limited to those experiences within their current 
capacities to cope with their own aroused feelings. ^ 

But children cannot be entirely protected against themes of violence on TV 
even though their parents very thoughtfully limit the programs they watch. 
Violence is a part of human life. The most disturbing thing for children in 
watching televised violence is that it stirs up their inner capacities for violent 
impulses so that they feel that they themselves might get out of bounds. One 



of the normal Usks of growing up is Jo develop maslery over one's capacUy 
for Niotence so that a child progresses from the uncoordinated violence of 
temper tantrums toward increasing capacity to direct his or her rages Into 
play and mbal protest and then to work activities that have constuctive 
signlftc^nce. This progression Is fostered by relationships whh adults who are 
ready to limit primitive violence and help redirect expression In positive 
way$» 

News programs expose children to a great deal of violence. But if children 
watch such programs In the company of their pairents, they have available the 
understanding of adults and adult ways of reacting to support their coping 
with what they see and hear. Adults and children can discuss what they have 
seen on TV. Whether on a newscast or a dramatic presentation, destruction of 
human life may give the child an impression that the individual has no great 
value. 

Even on programs designed for children, violence does not have to be 
entirely excluded. Aggression can be Introduced In a way suited to the age 
level of the Intended child audience, and then the resolution can be presented 
to the children in a step- by-step sequence. Such presentations of violence are 
useful to children in their striving toward masteiy of their rage. 

Mister Rogers is a man In whom violence is modulated. Therefore, in his 
presentations to the children, rage is expressed in a modulated way; but he 
makes clear to the children what some of his childhood redirections were and 
also what the adult outcome of those ways are. As early as the age of five 
Mister Rogers had begun to turn his anger to the piano. Repeatedly he has 
shown the children how for an adult like himself the piano can still be used to 
express anger (or joy or sadness, etc.). The significance of music but also of 
verbal expression In handling one's violent feelings Is communicated to the 
children in song. Mister Rogers' presentation of violence is in accord with the 
sincerity that pervades his contacts with children. 




Jh^i^l^ ^Olni(3CDl ^^^^^'^^^^ children and adolescents 
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share quile a lot In common^ Bolh age 
groups arc struggling with their 
identity and are testing their ability 
^ I ^^fcX master new situations. Both 

"'I Irl IVf^ l^r^rtr ^ convinced one moment that 
li'^ 41! A f ^^^y ^^'^ conquer the world and 

FriSCilld At Jones are somewhat frightened by the prospect at 
the next. And both groups arc beset by rather strong emotions^ 

Thousands of these youngsters — teenagers and three- and four-year-olds 
^ ate now meeting each other In a new federal program called Education for 
Parenthood, if the program accomplishes its goal, teenagers and young chil- 
dren will be learning from each other in work/study child development 
projects established by high schools and voluntary organizations across the 
country, 

The Education for Parenthood program was launched in 1972 as a joint 
venture of HEW's Office of Child Development (OCD) and Office of Educa- 
tion (OE). The purpose of the program is to prepare teenagers for parenthood 
by giving them an opportunity to learn about child development in class and 
to work with young children in preschools, day care centers, kindergartens^ 
and the primary grades* Another aim of the program is to encourage students 
to consider careers working with children* It is also hoped that by learning 
about the development of children teenagers will learn more about them- 
selves. 

Judging by the worWstudy child development course now offered at Walt 
Whitman High School in Bethesda, Maryland, Education for Parenthood 
programs Will be rewarding and creative experiences for most teenagers, fn 
between whirling a merry-go-round full of children, Walt Whitman student 
Bob Najar talked about how the course has changed his way of thinking, 
"WJw\J^ou learn how to understand children, it changes your attitude* If 
you yeW at a child, you know that he's just going to be confused/' 

In Bob's opinion, learning to communicate with children was one of the 
most impoitant aspects of the course. He recounted a conversation that he 
had had a few minutes before with a four-year-old that had ended with the 
little boy announcing, "We're friends now, aren't we?" 

"That mattered to him! We established something," Bob Said, before re- 
turning to the merry-go-round where the children were chanting, "We want 
Bob! We want Bob!" 

Bob ran to speed up the merry-go-round and then jumped on with the 
children. Later he commented on the difference in the way the teenage boys 
and girls in his class reacted to the children. "You notice the girls sit and 
watch or talk to the kids. With the boys, there's actual physical contact, and 
kids need that/' 

Although Bob is one of eight children, he feels that the course has taught 
him some things that he couldn't learn at home. "Maybe just understanding 
the position of a parent Is important/' 



Priscilla A, Jones is a staff member in ihe Division of Public Education, Office of Child 
Development, HEW. 



Al Walt Whitman, students enrolled In the child development course do 
detailed observations of children in the school's child development labora- 
tory, study all phases of child development^ plan the use of materials in class, 
teach, and do case studies of individual children. Bob Najar believes that 
"Most people don't give a second thought to becoming a parent. But a course 
like this/' he adds, "makes a person think about parenthood." 

Second and third thoughts about parenthood preparation were what led 
the Office of Child Development and the Office of Education to begin plan- 
ning the Education for Parenthood project in 1971. The program will reach 
teenagers through two avenues — work/study child development courses 
offered in secondary schools and out-of-school projects conducted by na- 
tional voluntary youth-serving organizations, such as^the Girl Scouts and 
4-H groups. 

More than 350,000 secondj^ry school students are already benefiting from 
child development and family life courses offered by home economics and 
vocational education departments. The purpose of the federal program is not 
to duplicate these courses, but to encourage the Introduction of simitar 
courses in more public schools. The Education for Parenthood project will 
serve as a clearinghouse for information about courses and materials already 
in use in high schools and will distribute a bibliography of current parent- 
hood education materials. 

The Education for Parenthood program is also breaking new ground by 
developing a curriculum that is designed for boys as well as girls and com- 
bines classroom instruction in child development with actual work with 
young children. Many present high school courses l^rk a field site where 
students can obser\'e and work with children, and few programs enroll a 
significant number of boys. Called "Exploring Childhood/' the curriculum is 
being developed under an OCD grant by Education Development Center of 
Cambridge^ Massachusetts. 

The new one-year course will be offered as only one of many possible 
approaches to parenthood education. The curriculum was tried in seven loca- . 
tions during the 1972-73 school year and is being tested in 226 junior and 
senior high schools across the country during the 1973-74 school year. Later, 
"Exploring Childhood" will be available for nationwide distribution to in- 
terested schools and organizations. 

The out-of-school parenthood education projects will be conducted by 
seven national voluntary youth-serving organizations that have received 
$612,000 in OCD grants. The seven organizations are: Boys' Clubs of 
America, Boy Scouts vf America, National 4-H Club Foundation of America, 
Giri Scouts of the U.S.A., National Federation of Settlements and Neigh- 
borhood Centers, The Salvation Army, and Save the Children Federation 
{Appalachian Program). 

^'Exploring Childhood" 

The 226 schools that will lest "Exploring Childhood" during 1973-74 are 
located in urban, suburban, and rural area$ throughout the country and 
enroll students from different social, economic, racial, and ethnic groups. The 
course, intended for students in grades 7-12, is being offered under several 



disciplines, Including home economics, family living, and social science. 59 
Some high schools are setting up child development laboratories within the 
school. Others are sending students out into the community to work in 
preschools, day care centers, family day care homes, and kindergartens. 

Teacher education is an Important part of the field testing. In addition to 
receiving teacher guides for each unit of the curriculum, teachers from clus- 
ters of five to eight schools are participating as a group in monthly teacher 
seminm. The seminars bring together high school and field site teachers to 
discuss teaching techniques and share their experiences in the program. 
Seminar topics include adolescent development, viewpoints on learning and 
child development, and ways to involve parents and the community In the 
program. The seminars will not only give teachers a thorough knowledge of 
the curriculum but will challenge them to grow along with their students. 

"Exploring Childhood" is a curriculum that builds on a student's own 
observations, experience, and knowledge to increase his understanding of 
children. In one unit, students experiment by drawing with an eye dropper 
on a blotter to gain a better understanding of what it is like for a young child 
to master a new skill. In another, they set up a play store and ask children of 
different ages to select birthday gifts for their parents, This exercise gives 
students insight into a child's ability at different ages to understand another 
person's point of view, to know what he might like or want. Through similar 
activitied and through readings, films, and audio-cassettes, students gradu- 
ally build an understanding of how a child views the world. ^ * 

During the first month of the curriculum, students learn about preschools, 
about common situations that arise in working with children, and about 
activities they can share with the children at the field site. One film, called a 
"Horrible Day," shows what happens when teachers and children are at their 
worst. 

After the field work begins, the teenagers learn about the development of a 
child's body and mind, the capabilities of children at different ages, and the 
vyays in which A child is different from an older person. In this unit, students 
are introduced to the theories of a variety of child development scholars. The 
diversity in the theories presented is Intended to illustrate that experts as well 
as parents and students differ in their ideas about human development. 
Students also practice observing children and learn to discriminate among 
facts, judgments, and opinions. 

The focus in the second half of the year moves to an examination of a 
child's daily social interactions. Documentary films showing children In day- • 
to-day situations with their families introduce students to the child-rearing 
practices of different racial and ethnic groups and raise questions about the 
influence of family and culture on development. 

"Exploring Childhood" does not teach set rules for working with children 
According to the curriculum designers, learning to understand a child, rather 
than learning specific techniques, is more likely to foster flexibility in re- 
sponse to children— a response tha^wiU make sense to a pattkularchUd in a 

sr situation. 
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OutK)f*School Progrdtns 

Parenlhond education will reach teenagers in rural Appalachian areas, 
inner-city neighborhoods, and suburban towns through Imaginative after- 
school projects conducted by the seven national youth-serving voluntary 
organizations. 

Materials and ideas developed In 2^ pilot projects will be disseminated by 
the organisations to their national membership and to other voluntary groups 
interested in parenthood education. OCD plans to organize workshops to 
insure that the results of the demonstration projects will be shared with as 
many youth-serving groups as possible. 

The voluntary organization projects constitute the second major phase of 
the Education for Parenthood program and are expected to reach more than 
six million young people over a three-year period. 

Some 5,500 black and Chicano inner-city teenagers will learn about family 
planning, pregnancy, parent^tood, and the needs of children xti projects con- 
ducted by the National Federation of Settlements and Neighborhood Cen- 
ters. Teenagers will receive three hours of weekly instruction for three 
months in these subjects and will also work with children in day camps and 
day care facilities. 

In Bergen County, New Jersey, 2,700 Explorer Scouts will participate In a 
family life education program that will involve teenage boys and girls in 
running a summer day camp for 250 children and in working with preschool- 
ers in child cne programs. One outcome of the project will be the develop- 
ment of a Skill Award in Family Living and two new merit badges in Family 
Care and American Culture for Scouts in the 50 states. 

Teenagers from depressed areas of Appalachia will learn about child care 
and parenthood through Save the Children Federation projects. In one 
project, after eight weeks of training in OCD Head Start and Parent and Child 
Center programs, teenagers will go into hill and mountain homes to demon- 
strate the use of creative toys to preschool children and their parents. 

Teenagers in 4-M child study groups will work in family day care homes in 
which the supervising mothers will also be participating in 4-H child care 
training centered around a local TV scries. 

The Girl Scouts of the U.S. A., The Salvation Army, and the Boys Club of 
Amerca will conduct projects that will include "rap" sessions on marriage 
and family life, videotaping of interactions between children and teenagers, 
and other new approaches to parenthood education that can be used by 
voluntary groups across the countiy. 

Recent Study Highlights Need 

In a recent Pennslyvania study of 96 school-age parents, the majority of 
parents interviewed thought that their babies should sit alone at the age of 
three months, stand by six months, and say their first word at eight months. 
According to most experts, the ages at which these events nonnally occur are, 
respectively, seven months, ten months, and about thirteen months. The 



adolescent parents also thought that spanking was a good way to stop a 
baby's crying. 

Most parents would not recommend spanking as a means of controlling an 
Infant's crying. But how many parents could give the approximate age when 
children sit up, stand, talk, or master such other skills as lying shoes, cutting 
with a knife, and bathing without help? The teenage parents' unrealistic 
expectations of their children was a factor contri!;uting to their generally poor 
child-rearing practices. This same lack of knowledge may contribute to in* 
adequate parenting skills demonstrated by other young parents. 

Many of the school-age parents participating in the study said that their 
own parents answered their questions about their children by telling them, 
"Don't worry, raising children is just doing what comes naturally." The 
frustrations encountered by the school-ago parents in adjusting to parent- 
hood and similar difficulties experienced by other young parents indicate that 
being a good parent involves more than "doing what comes naturally/' One 
educator commented recently: "We Insist plumbers have four to five years of 
training before they put a wrench to a pipe; yet we have no system at all for 
the single most important role of parenthood." 

Changes in family life, including the disappearance of the extended family, 
an increase in the number of working mothers, and a higher divorce rate are 
making it more difficult for parents to provide their children with sufficient 
parenthood preparation at home. Children are receiving more of their per- 
sonal and social education outside of the home, and parents are looking to 
schools and community organizations to supplement the parenthood training 
that they give to their children. 

Education for Parenthood is a program designed to help American teen- 
agers in many ways. Young people will learn what to expect from children at 
different stages of their development. Working in child care centers, teen^ 
agers will have a chance to consider the skills and attitudes that help adults to 
establish good relationships with children. By noting progress in their own 
ability to guide children, young people will see that these skills and attitudes 
can be practiced and developed over a period of time. A realistic understand- 
Ing of what it is like to care for children may also enable teenagers to make 
more informed choices about both marriage and parenthood. 

The Education for Parenthood program is a significant step toward provid- 
ing young people with better preparation for parenthood. As Saul R. Rosoff, 
Acting Director of the Office of Child Development, points out, "The long- 
range goal of the program is to strengthen the family unit as the most im- 
portant influence in a child's life." 



Pi I'^I if*/^ ^ national youth organization (he Future Horne< 
Fli4i vll makers of America's overall goal is "to help Individuals 

Homemakers Work '..■^^i;; 

% m pii^ /*^L.*U ^"^^ community living/' Being 

¥ * ^* Ul^tl V^I »ing curriculum/ FHA correlates 

Jeanine Bourgeois and Amy Case classroom learning 

and practical experience. Many of our half million Junior and senior high 
school members; both boys and girls, are deeply involved In projects relating 
in various ways to children. In some cases they develop their own projects, in 
others they assist with established y^rograms such as day care centers. Head 
Start programs, and schools for the handicapped or mentally retarded. 

Because of a shared Interest in children and children's welfare, FH A now Is 
a cooperative organization with the Association for Childhood Education 
International. Two FHAers attended the ACEI Study Conference last April In 
Wichita, Kansas. This type of representation Is most helpful when it comes to 
planning programs ^nd meetings. This year FHA has developed a new action 
program, stressing in-depth chapter action-projects, many involving chil* 
dren. 

Chapter projects and activities are coirelated with classroom studies on 
child growth and development. Learning, understanding, and growth ex- 
periences take place for all involved. 

In a recent report to headquarters one of the authors staled, "Future 
Homemakers of America has taught me so much in relationship to lending 
assistance to someone less fortunate than L Although I am only one person, 1 
can, with a little effort, show my concern for others. 

"Recently we began a project with the local parochial school which has 
proved to be profitable to everyone involved. The school is understaffed, and 
the Catholic sisters were needing help with some of their slower learners. 
Our FHA chapter decided we coiild help with a teacher's aid project. During 
our study hall periods, we have been going to the school and tutoring these 
slow learners. Each of our members has a child assigned as her responsibility* 
This makes for a closer relationship between the child and the tutor. Ap- 
prehensions that existed at the t>eginning have slowly disappeared. The 
"ripples" are widening, and the children are learnlngl" 

Our national program of work in FHA is called "IMPACT," and each 
national officer and national committee member is responsible for an "in- 
depth" project that Is incorporated into the natlonal project. The goal of these 
In-den^h projects is for effort that will have long-range or lasting benefits in 
the years to come. Because of the individual aspects of our tutoring project 
With the local Catholic school I decided to use this project as my national 
in-depth project. 

"After visiting with the sisters, I set up a schedule in which I would he 
working three days a week, Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday from 2 P,M. 



Jeanine Bourgeois of Redding, California Is National Reporter oi the Future Home- 
makers o( America and Amy Case of Kingfisher, Oklahoma is FHA Vice President 
for Projects. 



to 3 P.M. PhlUiplno Yarbrough, an eighth grade student was assigned tome. 53 
Fino, as I call him, was the only black student in the school, and comes from a 
very poor family. He was capable of doing fourth grade work and was com- 
pletely lost In his classroom. 

"When i first began working with Fino, he was very reluctant to learn or 
even attempt to learn. At times ho seemed to make an effort to un^Ieam 
everything 1 tried to teach him. However, soon after he realized that I really 



wanted io help and was concerned for him, he began to respond. Gradually 
he became more al ease with me, and this carried over to his regular teachers 
as well. We worked primarily with the things he was behind in, and gradu- 
ally he began to Improve in his work and his attitude toward school. He even 
began to enjoy his schooling. Of course, there is much more to be done before 
Fine is capable of handling advanced work, but at least now he is trying, and 
he has a feeling of accomplishment. 

"These are the results of only one FHA member and one student. Each 
member in our chapter and in chapters throughout the nation could give you 
a story similar to mine. Often a gap exists between teachers and students in 
larger classrooms, and FHA members are helping to bridge that gap. In this 
way the two organizations, FHA and ACEI, are working together to promote 
desirable conditions and better opportunities for the child/' 

Here are Just a few examples of FMAers in various parts of the United 
States showing their concern for children: 

Quamh High School FhiA Chapter, Quanah, Texas 

Several members of the Quanah FHA Chapter helped tutor educationally 
deprived students in the first five grades who were in need of assistance with 
school work. Each member involved devoted her study period one day a 
week to this work. With the teachers' help they assisted with reading, 
mathematics, and writing instruction. 

All of the FHA members enrolled in the summer homemaking class 
worked with the educationally deprived preschool-age children. Each 
worked for one week from 8;00 a.m. to noon daily giving assistance to the 
teachers and the school nurse. The day began with breakfast in the lunch 
room where good table manners were taught. The remainder of the morning 
the teenage FHAerS helped with classroom, playground, and other duties 
assigned by the teacher in charge. The Quanah FHA Chapter not only 
learned from this experience, but also considered community improvement 
to be a result of their work with the children. 

Greco Junior High School FHA Chapter, Tampa, Florida 

Members of the Greco Junior High School FHA Chapter each donated one 
hour a week to ser\*e as aides in a child day care center* They read and played 
with the children and assisted wherever needed. They also made toys to 
donate to the center and planned parties for holidays such as Christmas. 

Huckabay High School FHA Chapter, Stephetwille, Texas 

The Huckabay FHA Chapter members planned a summer project to pre- 
pare preschool children for the routine of school and to give weary mothers a 
break. The student members of Future Homemakers of America also wanted 
to get a firsthand look at this age group, their behavior^j^and development. A 
five-week program was outlined and put into effect. Classes included such 
things as read-aloud sessions, arts and crafts, supervised games^ and tours of 
school plants. Children who attended the final session received a graduation 
certificate and made gifts for their mothers. Special prizes were awarded at 
this session for those having perfect attendance during the five weeks. 

We're grateful fof'the opportunities our participation in FHA has provided 
us to feel that we can do something mw to put into practice our ideals/ 
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ana Ann COle mln Bloom, Burton White, Earl Schaefer, fra Gordon, 
and others point to the fact that it is the home, not the school, where the basis 
for academic achievement is laid. 

Further support of this theory comes from the Office of Child Development 
whose guidelines for Head Start state that every program must have "effec- 
tive, meaningful parent participation/' and from Project Home Start, which 
places its prime emphasis on the importance of early parental involvement. 
According to Dr. Anne O'Keefe, Home Start director, 'Interest in parent 
^ucation is surging . . . Horne Start acknowledges and builds on a signifi- 
cant strength and resource, the parent/' 

Oeveioping Parent Tools 

To develop practical and specific aids to parents in their role as their 
children's most important teacher. Parents as Resources or PAR, 9 team of 
three teachers and a social worker, started in the Chicago area In 1968 to 
devise concrete learning tools for parents As a result of our research and 
experience with a wide range of Head Start> day care, and other preschool 
pfograms; a« W^il as with our own thirteen children/ we have developed a 
series of simple activity booklets and a participatory workshop format to give 
parents the tools and confidence needed to work with children irt an educa- 
tional way. The booklets, Redpes for Furh More Recipes for Fun, and Recipes for 
Holiday Fun, cpntalntng learning games and crafts, have been designed to 
precede and complement a school curriculum. Subject areas include music 
and rhythm, exploring, creating, science, and party fun, Each activity is 
presented in a simple, recipe format and uHljze$ "saved" materials found in 
the home. Many are specifically glared toward reading and math readiness. 

it is PAR'S hope that through thes^ easy, enjoyable activities a dosor, more 
meaningful relationship will develop between parent and child; also, that the 
child wiJ} r^ot only "Jearn through play/' but will receive such "fringe 
benefits" as a positive self-image, independence, and creative thinking, all 
vi^al to future school achievement, Making puppets, puzzles, and applesauce 
may seem like inconsequential pastimes, but all have an important rol^ to 
play In the business of learning and can help children become creative think- 
ers and doers. Parents need go no farther than kitchen, backyard/ or corner 
grocery to discover ways to help children learn. 

The PAR team has found the workshop format to be an ideal vehicle for 
presenting learning activities and furthering parent educatiorty and since 1969 

^Betty Weinberger, Carolyn H^^s, Elizabeth HeDer, and Ann Cole are four Chicago-area 
, <ft6lK<^rii who togelher have created PAR — ParenU As Resources — to encourage 
^Y-ri,^ ^ their children's first teachers. 
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has conducted moro th.in seventy such workshops both in {he Chiaigoarea 
and nationwide. \Vc have also wriUen a pamphlet. Workshop Pnmiures, 
suggesting wwys to pLin and set up a workshop. Although the needs and 
background of the participants may var>', the basic ingredients of a workshop 
remain constant: a relaxed, informal atmosphere, a give-and-take between 
leaders and participants, and an open approach \o learning. Tables are 
strewn with colorful supplies, such as crayons, crepe paper, scissors, and 
glue. Crafts are interspersed with games, rhythms, songs, and dramatic play. 
Dividends of such a program are an exchange of ideas and a chance to 
experience unfamiliar materials, learn new skills, and talk about common 
problems. Above all, according to Carol Heidemann, day care specialist with 
the Illinois Department of Children and Family Services, "the workshop 
increases the parent's confidence in his own ability to work with children in 
an educational way." 

Leadership Training 

After conducting forty or fifty of these participatory workshops, it became 
evident that the time and energies of the team could better be utilized by 
concentrating on kiuiership tnming. If others could be trained to conduct 
these workshops in their own communities, a far greater number of parents 
and children could be reached. A foundation grant made it possible to de- 
velop ''grass-fools'* leaders in several atc^s of Chicago. 1 1 addition, the PAR 
team has traveled to various parts of the country to concuct one- and two- 
day seminars in a variety of settings. 

An Inside Look at a Training Series 

In order to better visu^^lize and understand the components which go into a 
Leadership Training Workshop, let us take you behind the scenes to a recent 
workshop series. The setting is a large, attractive Parents' Room in one of the 
Chicago Board of Education's new experimental Child-Parent Centers. The 
thirty participants, two parents from each of eleven of these centers, plus 
representatives from eight Head Start schools {Ci]} located in innercity neigh- 
borhoods) drift in, a few at a time, talking softly, excited, but a bit apprehen^ 
sive too. They have been specifically selected for this series of four training 
workshops, having displayed leadership qualities; all have expressed an in- 
terest in reluming to their own centers following the training to conduct one 
or more workshops, Hach potential leader will be reimbursed for both the 
training sessions and the ensuing workshops. (Besides the thirty parent- 
leaders, one staff member from each of the participatory schools has also 
joined the group to assist and reinforce the traim;es when needed.) 

Everyone helps herself to coffee, thoughtfully provided by the host school 
Theit the mothers take their places at small work tables which are arranged in 
such a way that the optimum number of people can see the leaders' demon- 
stration table. Clusters of supplies, including such basics as scissors, glue/ 
crayons, crepe and construction paper, are on each table for the trainees to 
share. At each place is the bright orange workshop book, Recipes /or Fun, as 
well as several information and evaluation sheets to be completed later. 

Almost immediately the leader, one of the PAR team, engages everyone in 
the room in the rhythm game, "Everybody Do This Just Like Me." This 
serves as a warm-up, enabling all present to relax and participate in the 



priKccdings. Next, ihc leader pulls out a colorful bag of scrap materials, and 
she holds up each "throw-away/' she asks Ihe group what use can be 
made of U — first, a paper towel lube and an old stocking, then an egg carton, 
scraps of clolh and paper, empty cans of various sizes, oatmeal and grits 
cartons, an empty margarine tub, spools, a bottle cap, a popsicle stick. Many 
of the mothers express amazement (and perhaps amusement) at this collec- 
tion of "junk" and are to comment later on the evaluation sheet that utilizing 
these scraps was Ihe most important new idea (hey learned that dayl 

Now the second leader takes over, explaining the first craft activity will be 
"Macaroni Jewelry." She holds up the necessary ingredients, including a 
piece of yarn or string (an old shoelace would do nicely, too) and large pieces 
of uncooked macaroni which have been brightly dyed. Soon everyone is busy 
stringing the macaroni beads, taking special care to tie on the first one so they 
won't all slip off at the end! Some l^gin alternating various shapes of colored 
construction paper with the beads. Others cut up leftover straws. Many 
combinations and variations emerge and soon the participants are wearing 
colorful necklaces, head'^nds or earrings. The leader explains that small 
children will string their beads in no special order, but as they become older 
they will tend to follow certain patterns and designs. 

The question is asked as to the value of this kind of activity, Hands go up 
(slowly at first) with some answers* It teaches colors and shapes, helps small 
muscle and hand-eye coordination, It's fun for dress up, would make a nice 
gift or birthday party favor. Everyone admires each other's "creations," and 
4U are smiling and pleased at the fun they have had doing this rather elemen- 
tary craft. There is also a feeling of "success" on having completed ^ project. 
Building up small successes is an important aspect in developing a positive 
self-image and Is, therefore. Implicit in the PAR activities and workshops. 

While the mothers are finishing their jewelry, the leader takes the oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate and talk about several other Items that can be made for 
toddlers: "Stack 'Em Ups" built from cans or milk cartons, and trains and 
pull-toys constructed from shoeboxes or oatmeal cartons. Next everyone tries 
her hand at making Fun Dough from flour, salt, v^nd water. This activity is 
chosen because it Is so simple to do, and yet it can provide many hours of 
constructive play for youngsters. As a finale, participants are shown how to 
put together small boats with jar lids, the fun do-gh, toothpicks, and con- 
struction paper. - ' 

At session two one week later, the leader begins the session with a review 
and discussion of the first workshop, placing particular emphasis on the 
selection of appropriate activities, both for the child himself and for a workshop 
setting. Everyone agrees that the age level, attention span, and abilities of the 
children who will be served must be taken into consideration, as well as the 
time and space limitations of the setting. Lists of appropriate and inapprop- 
riate activities are distributed and read, with trainees giving their interpreta- 
tions. For example, rhythm games and making small boats are deemed 
-I ; ; Suitable workshop activities, while "Broken-Glass Collage" and "Weaving a 
fii: Jms'' quickly laughed off as definitely out-of-bounds. 
0^;: A discussion follows of what makes an activity open-ended or creative. 
51- Fivp nr six cards are handed out and read aloud by the parents. These contain 
Jggl^j^ieM^l situations such as, "Today we are going to make pumpkins. 



Each of you Is to cut oul larg« orango circles* Now paste on two black triang- / 59 
ies for the eyes, a red crescent for the mouth, and a green stem on lop." All 
agree rhat this would not sMmulate a child's imagination. A better way might 
read, "What reminds you of Halloween?" (Group responds, "witches, black 
cats/* etc) "You can use colored construction paper, paste, and scissors to 
: aeate your own Halloween picture/' This kind of role-playing Is a far more 
useful device for getting across a point than a long explanation or lecture by 
the leader. 

The main business of the afternoon is a second mini-workshop, beginning 
with a lively rhythm game, then some simple activities using "yesterda/s 
newpapers," followed by puppet-making. Some of the parents select card^ 
board tubes as a basis for their puppets; others, old stockings stuffed with 
newspaper. A variety of odds and ends are added for the trim— yarn, cloth 
and paper scraps, egg carton cups, beans, etc. Everyone is told to use her 
own Ingenuity and reminded that what Is important is the process, not the 
product; the joy is in ihe doing. An array of imaginary and unique creations — 
from dolls to '^hippies" to bunnies — results. A puppet show follows with the 
two leaders simply holding up an old blanket while four or five puppeteers 
^^erform bel^nd it. ^ Afterwards, the discuss lqr^.jfocuses on puppetry as an 
excellent vehicle, nbt only for the shy child^ buffor getting children's prob- 
lems "out into the open/' 

. The last activity of the workshop is a rousing game, "Cats and Dogs." For 
this, the group is divided Into two teams that hunt all around the room for 
wrapped pieces of candy. The trick Is that no one may pick up her candy, bu t 
must instead, "bark like a dog" or"meow like a cat" until her team captain 
comes and retrieves the treasure. The ensuing noise and hilarity usually bring 
people from other parts of the building wondering what these silly grownups 
are doing, but the game is a good device for offering a "seventh inning 
stretch/* as well as for teaching the valuable lessons of paUence, sharing, and 
giving everyone an equal chance. "Cats and Dogs" can be easily adapted to 
fit the season or occasion by simply changing the teams to Santas or bells, 
; witches or black cats, or Pilgrims and Indians, with appropriate soundsl 

Before the third session a buzz of expectancy arises as the trainees take 
their places at the tables, t>are of materials this time, except for paper, pencil 
and the PAR books. This is to be two hours devoted exclusively to learning 
the various workshop mechanics and then actually presenting a "live work- 
shop/' Again they initially talk about what they have been doing during the 
previous week. 

"The kids loved sailing the lx)ats, and they didn't sink!" 
"My kids made a puppet show out of a box and enjoyed making the 
puppets from toilet tissue lubes," 

"I made a mistake, " laments one mother* "When they saw my puppet, 
they wanted to make one exactly like mine/' This triggers the discussion of 
the previous week regarding the necessity of keeping an activity "open- 
i- ?|p(ded/' and never showing a finished examp! ^ 

short review of the last workshop, the group focuses its attention on 
Kfe: $j^ti^ a successful workshop agenda. They rertect on the ingredients 
IS^Mli^f^ they feel are most important and together list the foHowingi getting 
fri? "^^^^'^ involved right away, alternating crafts, games and demonstrations, 
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providing lime for a "brctik/' encouraging an exchange of Ideas, etc. They 
discur.s how lo present an Individual activity, listing six easy, but necessary 
stepst 

1. Speak slowly and clearly. 

2. Tell the name of your activity. 

3. Give the siep-by-step directions in the proper sequence. 

4. Show the materials (not the finished product!). 

5. involve participants by asking for variations and educational value of 

the activity. 

6. VVrap-Up: Review and ask for questions. 

Next each table of seven or eight mothers adjourns for twenty minutes lo 
plan a typical workshop agenda. They are free to choose any activities they 
wish, but are encouraged lo keep in mind appropriateness and variety. All 
are spellbound while each group presents its workshop. Applause is genuine 
and nervousness the order of the day. Several women finish their presenta* 
tions with audible sighs, since for many of them this is the first time they 
have ever faced such a large group. Even the PAR leaders admit that they still 
have moments of uncertainty when addressing a new audience. However^ 
these sample workshop presentations are perhaps the most exciting and 
satisfying aspect of Leadership Training and are a good indication of how 
well the "message" is getting through. The presentations today are no excep- 
tion, and a feeling of accomplishment and satisfaction on the part of all 
prevails. 

The evaluation sheets following this session reveal^om^ interesting re^ 
sponses. The question, "What did you learn from hearing the others?" brings 
such comments as, "Relax and be prepared — especially if you are the nerv* 
ous type/' "People get less bored when they are participating." "There are so 
many ways to have fun with children." 

The big"test"comes in the fourth and final session when all the trainees, 
working in pairs, arrive prepared to present a sample workshop^ such as they 
expect to give in their own community. They have l?cen asked to bring a 
written agenda, a list of materials needed, and ways they plan lo promote the 
workshop; also, each trainee will present one activity from his agenda in 
detail. 

After all these individual presentations are completed^ some suggested 
ways for recruiting parents to the workshops are discussed: Get your parents 
Involved in the initial planning and execution by assigning them specific 
tasks (invitations, refreshments, telephoning, gathering materials, etc.); send 
hofne colorful flyers; provide sitters and transportation if possible; be en- 
thusiastic. Once you get them there, all agree, it won't be hard lo get them 
back a second time. 

Mechanics, such as setting up dates, purchasing supplies and books, being 
reimbursed for expenses and leadership duties, making up evaluation forms, 
etc., are reviewed. Finally, the highlight of the afternoon comes with the 
presentation of PAR Leadership Diplomas. U is a warm, proud moment for 
all concerned — leaders, staff members, coordinators from the Child-Parent 
and Head Start centers — but most of all for the mothers themselves. Each 
parent is now qualified to pui her training to work and to involve others in 
working creatively wilh their children. 
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-f ' ^ ''VVf spcAk fof all the chUdren of all the natlona, all the lands, 

luiowing well that in their common human core to more of likenea§ - 
I than of tilf ference, ^knowing too that only aa we reach that common 

I core In chbdren will men the world over reiKh H In each other." So 

,r apbke Agnea Snyder, an early leader, of the purpose of the Aaaocla- * 
; tkm for Childhood tducatlonlntefnattenal. 

Is , , Founded in 1892 as the Intehiatbnal Klndeigarten Union, the 

orgj^^liatlon became the Association for Childhood Education in 
1^30. The Nattonal Council of Primary Education merged with the 
A«^latk>n the next year. Membership Is open to all concerned with 
' ' the education and weU-belng of children. Teachers, parents, college 
{shidenis, feacher e<(ucators, pediatricians, day care and community 
workeis and others help f^ake up the membership In 70 countries, 
V " . mostly In activ^e-branches, but also thVough indivklual memberships. 

The ACEI works to promote desirable conditions, programs, and 
practices for children ffom infancy through early adolescence. Mem- 
bers strive to inform the public of the needs of children and work for 
the educatk>n and well-being of all chUdren. The ACEl's acHve pub- 
lishing program includes an award-winning journal, CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION, and award-winning bulletins as well as pamphlets 
and position papers, for further information about ACEI programs, 
t membership, or for a free publkatkms catalog or copy of the journal, 
write to: Association for Childhood Education International, 3615 
Wisconsin AVenuc N.W., Washington, D.C. 20016 



